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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ae ite 
E record with the most heartfelt satisfaction that the 
improvement in the King’s health continues, and that 
he is rapidly passing from the stage of convalescence to that of 
restored health. His time is chiefly spent on the deck of the 
yacht, the open air working its accustomed charm as a 
restorative. Since we last wrote the Coronation ceremony has 
been definitely and officially fixed for Saturday, August 9th, 
and the Naval Review for August 16th. When one recalls 
the fact that it is hardly more than a month ago that the 
nation learnt the news that the Coronation must be post- 
poned, and that the King was undergoing a very dangerous 
operation for a most serious illness, the course of events seems 
almost incredible. The King’s splendid constitution, and 
his wonderful pluck and cheerfulness of disposition, have, of 
course, been the main cause of his wonderful recovery, but no 
little credit must also be given to the perfection of all the 
surgical and medical arrangements und to skilful nursing. 
Surgery and nursing, thanks largely to improved mechanical 
appliances of all kinds, have suffered a complete revolution 
for the better during the last quarter of a century. 


The Times of Friday makes an announcement of the utmost 
importance as regards China. It is nothing less than the 
abolition of * likin,’—z.c, of the transit dues on all merchan- 
dise, native and foreign, throughout the Empire. In future not 
only will “likin ” be abolished, but the agreement that inland 
customs shall be collected by the Imperial Maritime Customs 
—ie., under European management—makes it certain that 
“likin” will not reappear under another name. The full 
details of the arrangement are not yet published, and so we 





and in many districts the people are almost ready to defend 
the nuns who manage them by force. In country town 
after country town the magistrates have been compelled 
to call out gendarmes to support the police, and even 
then have occasionally failed from their own unwillingness 
to use violence to their respectable opponents. The resist- 
ance is most violent in Paris, where the Nationalists have taken 
up the question, and the police, being openly defied, have been 
forced into making a multitude of arrests. The mobs even 
threaten the President's residence, which is now specially 
guarded. The contention of the Opposition is that a pledge 
given by M. Waldeck-Rousseau has been broken, and that the 
schools ought to have been closed by legal process. Even 
newspapers friendly to the Government affirm this view, and 
it is quite certain that if M. Combes does not yield he will 
have a boiling-hot Session. And yet if he does yield he will 
find his own majority slip away, French Radicals demanding 
before all things a strong-willed leader. He has made a bad 
blunder. 


It appears that the Russian Government, if it has not 
formally proposed a Conference on Trusts, has expressed the 
opinion that they might under certain circumstances con- 
stitute a menace for Hurope, and therefore ought to be dis- 
cussed by diplomatists. The idea seems to be that the 
American syndicates with their vast capital, being protected 
by their monopolies at home, may enter any country, and by 
selling an article of necessity at prime cost, ruin the local 
producers, in whose absence the price of the article might be 
raised to any figure desired. The way to meet such an 
invasion, it is suggested, is for all Europe to combine 
to boycott the invaders, who would then, finding no 
market, retreat dismayed. There is no doubt that a view 
of this kind is widely prevalent on the Continent, and has 
even caught some statesmen, but surely it has very little 
foundation. The managers of American Trusts, however rich 
they may be, are trustees for their shareholders, and wish to 
make money, not to lose it; and the risk of loss would be very 
great. At first the consumer would benefit, and afterwards 
the moment a Government found its people suffering from a 
monopoly of this kind it would proclaim Free-trade in the 
threatened article, which would then flow in from the whole 
world. Where, then, would be the Americans’ profit ? 





The French are very anxious to conciliate Ras Makonnen, 
the feudal noble whom the Emperor Menelik regards as his 
first counsellor and sent over to England to be present at the 
Coronation. The Colonial party in Paris on Saturday last gave 
him a grand banquet, and M. Etienne, chief of that party, 
made a speech in which he declared that the independence of 
Abyssinia was sacred, and guaranteed by France, with or 
without Russia, against “the aggression of a third party.” 
Abyssinia, he continued, “has in France only admirers.” The 


| Ras in reply thanked his hosts for “the very sympathetic 


shall for the moment refrain from further comment, except | 
| perhaps natural under recent untoward circumstances, but 


to say that if “likin” really goes the opening up of China 
for trade will be accomplished, and results political and 
commercial of the most far-reaching kind must follow. The 
immediate credit for this great reform must be given to Sir 
James Mackay, but the final praise must be shared by Sir 
Ernest Satow, whose firm and statesmanlike handling of the 
difficult situation in China is winning him universal respect 
and confidence. 


unauthorised schools by the agency of the police spreads 
rapidly in France. Most of the schools closed are girls’ 
schools; they are, for reasons stated elsewhere, very popular; 


| which is rather stupid nevertheless. 


_ easily imagined contingencies a most valuable ally. 


greeting which he was receiving in France, and which he had 
not yet met with elsewhere.” It seems that the Ras complains 
of a certain want of official attention in England, which is 


The Emperor, who knows 
India, is inclined to favour the British, and might become in 
His army 
is rather for defence than for external action, but it is a 
powerful one, as was shown in the defeat of the Italians, and 
it is composed of singularly brave men. Neither Arabs from 


_ beyond the Red Sea nor Egyptians have ever succeeded ir 
| making an impression on Abyssinia, which has remained for 
The agitation produced by M. Combes’s order to close all | 





‘have been expected, given great encouragement to the pre- 


ages free, and, at least nominally, Christian. 


The payment of the ransom for Miss Stone has, as might 
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datory classes in Eastern Europe. Four sons of wealthy 
Roumaniin families have recently been seized by brigands 
and held to ransom, while in Greece, which was recently free 
from the pest, brigandage has once more revived. The police 
seem to be powerless, and there is reason to fear that in 
some districts the people sympathise with the criminals. The 
true remedy would be a Thuggee Department, with nothing 
to do but collect evidence against brigands and hunt them 
down; but could not something be done by the old device 
of our barbarian ancestors? We fancy that if the district 
in which the crime occurred were always compelled to pay 
the ransom, brigands would find their trade much too un- 
comfortable. A populace, even if it is not very virtuous, 
only loves brigands as long as it profits by them. That is 
just one of the cases in which collective punishment is allow- 
able and also effective. 


Lord Lansdowne made an important speech on Friday week 
in answer to Lord Spencer, who had asked for information on 
several points, the most important being our relations with Italy 
and China. The Foreign Secretary explained that we had 
never had a formal treaty with Italy, but only an under- 
standing as to common interests in the Mediterranean. In 
spite of the rapprochement between Italy and France, upon 
which his Lordship heartily congratulated both States, that 
understanding still continued, its basis being the British 
desire that the status quo in the Mediterranean should be 
preserved. The speech upon this subject has pleased the 
French, who wish to guide both Italy and Spain with- 
out making too much concession to either, but it has not 
equally pleased the Italians, who see in the British desire for 
the status quo an obstacle to their own desire for the reversion 


of Tripoli and Barca. They had obtained from M. Delcassé | 


during recent negotiations a promise that their aspirations in 
this direction should be respected, but Lord Lansdowne, 
apparently, is not equally friendly. As we have explained 
elsewhere, we see no adequate reason for this hesitation, for 
Tripoli must belong one day either to Italy or France, and 
Italy would be by far the better neighbour to our Egyptian 
dependency. 


It is evident from Lord Lansdowne’s statements as to 
China that while the British, in concert with the Americans, 
and, we suppose, the Japanese, are willing to listen to 
Chinese representations, they are greatly fettered by their 
wish not to break up the “Concert of Europe.” They have, 
for example, succeeding in limiting the area within which 
Chinese troops may not approach Tientsin, but they have failed 
to allow the Chinese authorities to garrison their own city, the 
native troops being still limited to the outskirts. In the same 
way negotiations are still going on about the railways, the real 
object of which is to make Pekin easily accessible by railway 
from the coast to the European Powers. As regards the 
indemnity, again, England would be willing to accept 
silver, but hesitates because other Powers are still demanding 
gold. About Manchuria Lord Lansdowne was evidently 
not over-confident, though he pronounced the latest agree- 
ment between Russia and China “not unreasonable.” The 
whole tone of the Chinese section of the speech was excellent, 
but the Concert of Europe is revealed as a nearly unmanage- 
able instrument. 


The debates of Monday and Tuesday on the Education 
Bill were not very pleasant reading, though it was no doubt 
inevitable that a good deal of bitterness should arise on the 
discussion in Committee of Clause 7,—the clause dealing with 
the management of schools. On Monday Mr. Balfour stated 
once again that the Government did not propose to alter the 
proportion of elected managers to denominational managers in 
the management of voluntary schools. The position taken up 
by the political Nonconformists was very exactly defined by Mr. 
Balfour: ‘ The militant Nonconformists would be content with 
nothing except what they call popular control and manage- 
ment of denominational schools.” For the Government to 
yield on this point would be “monstrously and utterly un- 
just.” Mr. Balfour in the course of the debate repudiated 
the suggestion that it was the intention of the Government to 
throw all religious education into the hands of the parsons, 


‘ rrr 
South Wales system, by which the public held absolute 
trol of the schools, but which enabled religious instruct ne 


be given in all schools by teachers of different denomin, iy 


ations, 


In Tuesday’s debate the same point was taken up. Inth 
course of the debate Mr. Balfour admitted that the fact of é 
denominational school being the only one within the reach , 
children in a considerable area was a hardship, and one that 
the Government Bill could only minimise. It was one of the 
unfortunate results of our national religious divisions, The 
Government Bill, however, partially met the grievance by the 
power granted to the local authority to provide other 
denominational schools. Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Lloyd. 
George found common ground in this grievance, anq 
Lord Hugh's promised amendment to the effect that 
different religious teachers should be allowed to enter 
the schools and teach their different beliefs—the New 
| South Wales system—secured Mr. Lloyd-George's appro. 
bation, provided that it was applied all round, The 
| Prime Minister, seizing the opportunity thus given him 
declared that “he was one of those who thought that 
this difficulty might be met by permitting  outsids 
denominational teaching of all kinds in the school 
if a sufficient number of parents desired it.” He was 
prepared to offer that the children of Nonconformist 
parents should have teaching in accordance with the religious 
opinions of those parents. This offer is certainly not a vague 
one, despite the opinion of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and 
as we have said elsewhere, we would most strongly appeal ‘. 
the Nonconformists to accept Mr. Balfour's proffered ‘com. 
| promise, and so end the scandal of the perpetual squabble 
| over the problem of religious education. 











On Wednesday Mr. Redmond, in a speech full of sound and 
| fury, but signifying in truth very little, attacked the Irish 
administration of Mr. Wyndham. He was very indignant, 
among other things, that the Irish landlords should combine 
to defend themselves against the United Irish League. We 
are by no means thick-and-thin supporters of Irish landlords, 
as they sometimes complain, but we applaud their determina. 
tion to combine, and trust they will not be frightened out of 
their undoubted right to protect their collective interests by Mr. 
Redmond’s bombast. The Landlords’ Trust has our heartiest 
good wishes as long as it obeys, as we are confident it will, 
the law in letter and spirit. The only point of any substance in 
Mr. Redmond’s speech was that concerned with the Sheridan 
case. But though the case was a very bad one, we hold that 
Mr. Wyndham’s answer completely justified the Government, 
and showed that they had done everything in their power to 
unmask a villain, and to make reparation for his villainy 
the moment it was discovered. We could wish, indeed, that 
the Nationalist party had shown themselves half as active in 
the past in separating themselves trom doubtful associates, 
The temptation to hush up matters to which all Governments 
are exposed when they are face to face with a scandal in the 
administration of justice was resisted with courage and 
honesty. As Mr. Wyndham showed, the moment the Govern- 
ment got a hint of Sheridan’s misdeeds they probed the 
matter to the bottom. Mr. Wyndham ended his speech with 
an eloquent defence of the Irish Constabulary. 


On Thursday the Irish debate was continued with even 
greater vehemence, its chief feature being a vitriolic speech 
from Mr. Healy. Utterances of that kind can, however, be 
as greatly enjoyed by Unionists as by the most fervent Irish 
separatists, for they are the best possible proof of the weak- 
ness of the Nationalist movement in its present form. That is 
not the way in which men of the John Mitchell kind—7.c, the 
really dangerous men—speak. During the debate Mr. Morley 
indulged in one of his outpourings of tepid violence—to be 
attacked by Mr. Morley is like being scalded by weak tea— 
which, curiously enough, never disfigure his oratory and his 
statesmanship except when he is dealing with the Ivish question. 
We do not, however, care to discuss specifically the tone of Mr. 
Morley’s speech, lest we should be accused of partisanship, but, 
instead, will quote the words employed by one of the ablest 
organs of Mr. Morley’s own party,—zi.e., the Datly Chronicle. 





but pressed the point that neither was it the Government 


plan to undenominationalise the schools. Mr. Trevelyan, in a | 


very reasonable speech, advocated the adoption of the New 





“Mr. Morley,” it says, “in a not very discreet passage, seemed 
to hint to the Irish Members that what is wanted to advance 
their cause is violence. There would have been no ‘Tenants’ 
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Charter, he said, without violence in Ireland. This is 
dangerous doctrine to preach at a time when a land agita- 
tion is once more on foot. Nor was Mr. Morley very well 
advised, we think, in declaring all schemes of gradual reform 
in Ireland to be futile. One must make allowances of course 
for a practitioner who has patented a heroic remedy and 
cannot readily bring himself to look at any other. But when 
Mr. Morley ridicules a policy of reform in Ireland ‘step by 
step,” has he really convinced himself that any other is 
practicable ? ” That seems to us a very well merited rebuke, 
and the Daily Chronicle deserves the highest credit for having 
the courage to administer it to one of its own party. The 
debate ended by the Government securing a majority of 61 in 
a thin House (196 to 135). 


The “Memoranda ™ issued by the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion (July, 1902) gives the following quotation from a speech 
made by Mr. Joseph Devlin, the Nationalist M.P. who, in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, made a maiden 
speech of considerable warmth. Speaking at a meeting in 
New York during his recent tour in the United States, he 
said :— Gentlemen, I know there are many men in America 
who think that the means by which we are operating to-day for 
the good of Ireland are not suiliciently sharp and decisive. 
Nba I, myself, am of opinion that it is always a good thing 
in Ireland to have not only what is known as the constitu- 
tional movement, but to have also in existence a physical force 
party, even if that spirit is never concreted into action...... 
I would suggest to those who have constituted themselves the 
censors of our movement, would it not be well to give our 
movement a fair chance—to allow us to have as owners the 
tillers of the land, to have an Irish Parliament that will give 
our people all authority over the police and the judiciary and 
all government in the nation, and when equipped with com- 
parative freedom, then would be the time for those who think 
we should destroy the last link that binds us to England to 
operate by whatever means they think best to achieve that 
great and desirable end? I am quite sure I speak for the 
United Irish League on this matter.’—Jnish People, June 21st, 
1902. Weentirely agree with the editors of the ‘“‘ Memoranda ” 
when they say that “there being still people in Great Britain 
who think that agitation in Ireland would cease should Home 
Rule be granted, this deliberate official utterance of a delegate 
of the United Irish League to America should be read and 
weighed.” May we not say, with Gibbon, of the Nationalist 
movement at the present time, “The teeth and cluws have 
been cut, but the nature of the tiger is the same” ? 


We trust that the rumours may prove true that the 
Government intend to abolish the political Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland and to uppoint to the post a member 
of the Royal Family, the Irish Secretary occupying a seat 
in the Cabinet. We have always been most anxious (1) 


it was called fifty years ago—should either be abolished or 
else rendered entirely non-political; and (2) that a member of 
the Royal Family should have his home in Ireland. The 
Duke of Connaught would be an admirable appointment for 
the first Royal Viceroy. But we hope that when making the 
change the Government may be induced to establish a 
country Royal Palace in Ireland for the Viceroy. There must 
be plenty of magnificent Irish houses and demesnes available 
for purchase at moderate sums. Of course, if such a place 
is purchased by the nation it must be properly maintained 
at the public charge, and not made into a white elephant for 
the non-political Viceroy. 


Mr. Balfour made his first public speechas Premier last Satur- 
day at Fulham. After a graceful reference to Lord Salisbury as 
“the most illustrious representative of British public life,” 
and an expression of his hope that Continental critics, now 
that they wrote “in cool blood,’ would recognise the excel- 
lence of British conduct in South Africa, the Premier pro- 
nounced a warm eulogy on Mr. Chamberlain. He called him 
“the great statesman who rules over the Colonial Office,” and 
attributed to him first of all the change which has come over 
our relations with the Colonies, and has made them from “a 
paper glory” as patriotic and as self-sacrificing in a time 
of national emergency as the audience he was address- 


ing. He then diverged to home politics, which, he said, 
were arranged in order that we might quarrel. He had no 
objection to the quarrelling, but it was sometimes difficult for 
these outside to perceive what was patent enough to Members 
within the House. For instance, they did not see that “ certain 
gentlemen were anxious to deprive London of water lest the 
country should obtain education,” that is,in fact, were resist- 
ing the Water Bill only to delay the Education Bill. The 
epigram seems to have greatly irritated the Liberals, and 
their advocates are anxiously affirming that the resistance 
to the Water Bill is due to its own demerits and not to 
any plan of veiled obstruction. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that the Opposition wish to delay the Education Bill because 
they think it possible, if there is time, to get up an agitation 
in the country. 


Mr. Balfour then defended the Education Bill, and 
forecast a scheme for London, hinting that it would be 
based on the new municipalities, and incidentally paid 
a just compliment to the Metropolis. It might lack 
the self-conscious corporate life of Paris, but it never 
lacked the memory of being the Metropolis of an 
Empire “which contains such varied interests, such different 
populations, the remains of such different civilisations, such 
different forms of government.” Let our readers note care- 
fully the words we have italicised, for they throw light on 
Mr. Balfour. The remainder of his description might have 
been uttered by any statesman, but only a most thoughtful 
one would have remembered that the fading away of old 
| civilisations within its confines is one of the marked peculiari- 
| ties and greatest difficulties of the British Empire. 











| The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into Savings Bank Funds have advised that the 
rate of interest allowed them by the State should be reduced 
by one-eighth per cent., that is, from £2 10s. per cent. to 
£2 7s. 6d. per cent. These funds are of very large amount, 
£51,950,000 being deposited in Trustee Savings Banks, and 
£142,942,000 in Post Office Savings Banks. There has always 
been some loss in investing them in State securities, and when 
on April 5th, 1905, the interest on Consols is automati- 
cally reduced to 24 per cent. the total loss will exceed 
£522,000 a year. The interest must therefore be re- 
duced, or the Commissioners must be authorised to invest 
in other than State stocks. The alternative, however, 
is too dangerous, for, besides depressing Consols, it might in 
a year of panic render it impossible to obtain great sums of 
money at short notice. The reduction, which will, there is no 
doubt, be authorised by Parliament—a refusal involving, in 
fact, a fresh tax on the taxpayer—is to commence in the case 
of the trustee banks on November 20th, 1902; and in that of 





the Post Office banks on April Ist, 1903. 


| At the sitting of the Wesleyan Conference at Manchester 


ae tec, fednesday Mr. Perks ¢ : at the Commi 
that the Lord-Lieutenancy—“ that symbol of separation,” as | °" Wednesday Mr. Perks announced that the Committee of 


the Twentieth Century Fund (of which £1,041,000 has been 
either received or promised before the close of the year) had 
decided to purchase the Westminster Aquarium as a site for 
“central Church purposes.” On that site would be erected a 
building of a monumental character, containing a great hall 
to seat three thousand persons, a lesser hall to hold a thonsand 
people, and 2 great library. We most heartily congratulate 
the Society on the success of their efforts, and are delighted to 
think that they have secured a site which will enable them to 
erect their central building at the very heart of England and 
near the building—Westminster Abbey—in which the associa- 
tions of the whole Anglo-Saxon race centre. The position is 
worthy of the services rendered to the Motherland by John 
Wesley and his followers. The Wesleyans are, indeed, essen- 
tially an Imperial body—they cover the whole field of Empire 
—and it is fitting that they should have a site fraught with 


Imperial associations, and at the very place “ where the Abbey 


makes us we.’ We trust that the Society will have good 
luck with their buildings, for in truth habent sua fata 
is as true of buildings as of books. On the whole, we hope 
that the building will be Gothic in character and that it will 
have a tower or spire,—it ought not to look like a public 
office. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (2) were on Friday 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 
MR. BALFOUR’S PROPOSED COMPROMISE. 


Wé sincerely trust that the Nonconformists will accept 
Mr. Balfour’s proposed compromise on the religious 
teaching difficulty in elementary education, and support 
an amendment of the Bill in the direction indicated by him. 
If they do, they will, we believe, bring about the best and 
fairest solution of the religious difficulty, and will help to 
place our national education on the sure foundation of 
content and acquiescence. Why should the Nonconformists 
object to a proposal under which any group of children in 
any school will be able to have secured to them the religious 
teaching that their parents desire? We are most anxious 
to meet the Nonconformist position fairly, and we shall 
endeavour, in answering this question, not to make any 
merely controversial points, but to realise exactly what can 
be said against the proposal from the Nonconformist point 
of view. But before we do this we feel bound to make 
certain admissions, even though they may be used against 
us in the course of controversy. We hold that the Non- 
conformists, owing to the past history of their relations 
with the Established Church, deserve more than ordinary 
consideration at the hands of Churchmen. If they take 
up, as we think they too often do, an unreasonable, a 
prejudiced, and so in essentials an unjust attitude 
towards the Established Church, they can, if they choose, 
plead plenty of excuse owing to their treatment in 
the past. A couple of generations ago the social 
discourtesy and disconsideration, and even religious in- 
justice, with which Nonconformists were treated by many 
Churchmen were enough to justify any amount of bitterness 
in Nonconformists. We deeply regret that the bitterness thus 
caused should survive into times when neither in fact nor in 
intention does such socialand religious injustice rule the atti- 
tude of Churchmen, but we can perfectly well understand 
its existence, and we shall certainly never make that bitter- 
ness a ground for saying hard things of the intolerance 
and want of Christian charity among Nonconformists. If 
the Nonconformists show a hard and intolerant temper 
now, it is the fault of the Church in the past, and the 
blame must be laid on the right shoulders. But though 

we admit that the petty persecutions of the past have 
brought forth their natural fruit, we would in all sincerity 

ask the Nonconformists whether it is worth their while, 

even if they have an historical or moral right to do 

so, to insist that the Church in this respect shall reap 

as it has sown in the past, and would urge them 

to consider whether they would not be doing a far 

better service to themselves, to the cause of religion— 

which we know is valued in reality by none more than by 

them—and to the nation at large, by taking the widest 

possible view of the present situation. They can if they 

like keep the religious education controversy open, and 

can insist upon their undoubted grievances in the past 

being paid for to the full, and also in view of the past they 

can claim the justification of ample excuse for their action. 

On the other hand, they can sink and forget those 

grievances, can forego their pound of flesh, and join in 

making the present Bill a national settlement of the 

religious controversy as regards education by accepting 

Mr. Balfour’s proposal and co-operating with him in 

carrying it out. 


What is the chief objection alleged by the Nonconformists 
to the proposal that in all schools the parents of various 
groups of children may claim the right for teachers of their 
own religious creeds to enter the schools at fixed times to 
give religious teaching? As we understand it, they say 
that the plan would only be fair if all the schools of the 
country were Board-schools,—i.e., undenominational schools. 
Since the majority of the schools are denominational schools 
—i.e. Church schools—they hold that the supposed fair- 
ness of the scheme disappears. In the Church schools 
the main religious instruction will be in the hands of the 
Church, subject to the right of groups of parents to intro- 
duce special teachers for their own children, while in the 
undenominational schools, and in thost of denominations 
other than the Church of England, the Church will also 
have the right of entry to teach Church religious doctrines 


so-called voluntary and Church schools are not really 
Church schools, but State schools which are unfairly 
appropriated by the Church. The State, they argue 
supports the Church schools just as completely ag tha 
Board, or as they will be in the future, local authority 
schools, and therefore they ought to be controlled entirely 
by the State, and the Church given no power or interest jy 
regard to them, except that which would belong to the 
Church as representing a large group of parents in each 
school. In other words, the Nonconformists object to 
Mr. Balfour’s proposed compromise, not because jt 
gives them too little, or fails to secure them religious 
independence, but because it gives the Church too much, 
The Church, they argue, is favoured by being allowed 
to retain its control over the voluntary schools. We 
shall say nothing as to the wider aspects of this 
view, nor will we even note that there are plenty 
of voiuntary schools which are not Church schools, for, 
as we have said, we consider that the past, though not 
present, disconsideration and injustice suffered by the 
Nonconformists must, in our case at any rate, secure them 
against being lectured or called harsh names by Churchmen, 
We will simply meet the point on the driest and 
most utilitarian grounds. If the State were to adopt 
the attitude desired by the Nonconformists, and wera 
to say that all schools in which the current education jig 
paid for by the State must become State schools, then 
the State must obviously purchase the buildings, must 
repair those buildings entirely, and generally must assume 
all the burdens that the Trustees of the voluntary schools 
now bear. But the legal position of the Trustees of the 
voluntary schools is absolutely clear. The Church schools 
belong to them, and they would not sell them to the State 
except compulsorily. If, then, Mr. Balfour’s compromise 
were to be applied in what many Nonconformists declare 
would be the only fair way, the State must either buy or else 
build schools to replace the eight thousand or so of Church 
schools, and after that supply the annual sum required for 
their maintenance. [It is immaterial to argue that many of 
the people who subscribed to build or repair schools would be, 
if they were alive, quite willing to hand the schools over to 
the State free. What is material is that the legal property 
in the schools vests now in people who would not give the 
schools freely to the State.| But this would mean an 
expenditure of some fifty millions of public money and a 
greatly increased annual charge. In other words, the 
alleged favourable position of the Church under Mr. 
Balfour’s compromise can be completely justified by an 
appeal to economic and material considerations. The Church 
possesses the schools, and the organisation under which, in 
the rural districts at any rate, they are conducted is far 
cheaper than that under which they would be conducted by 
the State. In return forthis tremendous contribution in kind 
the State can, in our opinion, most properly make certain 
favourable conditions with the Church, provided always 
that the amplest security is taken not only to protect 
liberty of conscience, but to allow facilities for other forms 
of religious education. In truth, Mr. Balfour’s proposed 
compromise, if accepted, while preventing that divorce 
between religion and education which is always to be 
deprecated, would secure the utmost liberty, not merely of 
conscience, but of religious teaching. At the same time, 
secular education would by the rest of the Bill be placed 
on a sound foundation. 


We suppose that it will be useless for us to make any 
further appeal to the Nonconformists as a whole. Not 
unnaturally, they follow their leaders, and their leaders 
have, we fear, had their minds to a great extent clouded 
by the suspicion which arises from the bitterness of 
past controversy and past injustice. Even when they are 
apparently convinced by argument, they have at heart a feel- 
ing of distrust,—a sense that somehow or other their cause 
is going to suffer injury. Thus they often fight for points 
which intellectually they do not consider very important. 
They feel that they must never miss the chance of making 
a protest. In spite, however, of the apparent hopelessness 
of the attempt, we venture with all respect to make the 
appeal. We think that we have the right to say that, how- 
ever much the leaders of Nonconformist opinion may differ 
from the Spectator, they will at least admit that the Spectator 
has never been intentionally unfair to their views, but has 





to Church of England children. That, say the Noncon- 


always attempted to give them the consideration that they 
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formists, may sound fair, but in truth it is not, because the 
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If the Church of England in its widest and most 
ive aspect has our loyal and devoted adherence, 
we have never failed to recognise the place of the Free 
Churches in English life, and have never forgotten, and we 
trust never will forget, what these Churches have done for 
the nation, not merely on its political and civil, but on its 
religious side. They, as we shall ever acknowledge, re- 

atedly kept alive the light of religious truth in England 
when the Established Church was “ drowned in security 
and overwhelmed by its power and riches. At least, then, 
when we appeal to the Nonconformists we may claim to 
speak not as those who put on a pleasant face and a 
smooth voice merely to win a point. That thousands 
of sincere and thoughtful Nonconformists throughout 
England are most anxious for peace on the education 
question we are firmly convinced, but they find it difficult 
to make their views heard lest they should seem disloyal 
to their trusted leaders. For this loyalty we honour them, 
and we have no thought of appealing to them over the 
heads of their chiefs. All we desire to do is to appeal to 
those chiefs to look closely into and to consider the opinions 
of their followers, and if they find the rank-and-file, as we 
believe, inclined for peace, to let counsels of peace prevail. 
An opportunity for securing a solution just to all, as is 
the opportunity created by Mr. Balfour's offer, may never 
occur again. Surely it is worth while to seize it and to 
make the Bill the basis of a settlement which will restore 
peace at the present time and secure it for the future. 
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LORD LANSDOWNE ON ITALY. 


ORD LANSDOWNE'’S speech of Friday week upon 
d= Italy has excited much attention on the Continent, 
and was not, we think, altogether a wise one. It was no 
doubt 2 good Parliamentary speech, and disposed pretty 
effectually of the speech which had provoked it. Lord 
Spencer's central idea was that although the British 
Government had gained the alliance of Japan, it had lost 
that of Italy, which was essential to the maintenance of 
the freedom of the Mediterranean. We had, in fact, flung 
Italy into the arms of France. Lord Lansdowne’s reply 
to that is that we had no alliance with Italy in the strict 
sense of the term, that we had an understanding which 
remains intact, that we are on the most cordial terms with 
the Italian Government, and that we have no jealousy 
whatever of the recent rapprochement between Italy and 
France. All that may be quite true, and is certainly most 
judiciously expressed, especially as regards the revived 
friendship or spirit of mutual consideration in respect to 
commercial affairs between the two Mediterranean countries. 
It is no business of ours to interrupt, or blame, or even 
criticise any cordiality between any two countries, especially 
countries for whose prosperity we have of necessity warm 
good wishes. But still Lord Lansdowne made a mistake. 
He pressed too strongly his aspiration for a continuance of 
the status quo in the Mediterranean. ‘The status quo is the 
pleasantest of settlements for those who have all they 
want, but it is not quite so agreeable to those who wish 
for more than they at present possess. The average 
Italian, when he thinks of foreign politics at all, sighs 
for some little prospect of the ‘“ expansion” which, as he 
clearly sees, all the nations of Europe are seeking, and 
most of them, in one quarter or another, are successful in 
securing. ‘The Italians, partly from tradition and partly from 
strategic considerations, specially desire this expansion on 
some shore of the Mediterranean ; and as they can acquire 
nothing on the north side, not even Albania, they look 
with unsatisfied longing towards Tripoli and Barca, which 
will, they feel certain, shortly be detached from the decay- 
ing Empire of the Turk. They have obtained assurances 
from France—which has quite enough to do in Tunis and 
Algiers—favourable to their ambition ; but that ambition 
is fatal to the status quo, and they are, therefore, convinced 
that it is opposed by the statesmen of Great Britain. This 
materially cools their friendship for our country, more 
especially as they do not acquit Great Britain of selfish- 
ness, believing in their hearts that the masters of Egypt 
will want some day or other to enlarge their dominion 
westward. They disbelieve, indeed, in the possibility of a 
British Hadrian, and fancy that this country would, if it 
could, dominate all the world. 
We cannot see the smallest reason for throwing cold 
Water upon Italian aspirations to the south of the Medi- 
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terranean. Those aspirations may be unwise, or even 
foolish, for Italy has not yet half digested the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, and would gain more by settling and im- 
proving her southern provinces than by any conquest she 
is likely to be able to make. Though Turkey, moreover, is 
powerless at sea, the fanatical Arabs of the Hinterland of 
Tripoli would probably fight hard for their independence, 
and might involve Italy in great expenditure and great 
losses for a period of years. That risk, however, is the 
business of Italy, not of Great Britain, who, though she 
wishes well to Italy, has no manner of obligation to save 
her from herself. Why, then, are we to play the part of 
dog-in-the-manger ? Nobody even argues that the 
world would be the worse if a civilised Power replaced 
the Turk in the direct government of Tripoli and 
Barea. We certainly do not want Tripoli and Barca 
for ourselves, for even under our rule those provinces could 
never pay, and would bring us into just that direct contact 
with French dominion which we are so desirous to avoid. 
We have no wish that they should continue in their present 
condition of anarchy moderated by executions, and no 
anxiety to see them handed over to any other Power. On 
the contrary, Italy is precisely the Power we should like to 
see seated there in the fullest possession. An Italian Vice- 
royalty in Tripoli and Barca would be an almost ideal 
buffer-State interposed between Egypt and the vastand fully 
garrisoned French dominion on the southern border of the 
Mediterranean. Italy could never invade Egypt in the face 
of the British Fleet, as France could if she held Tripoli 
and Barca, while we could give Italy what would practically 
amount to an effective guarantee. France will not, without 
severe provocation, engage ina contest with us both. Why, 
then, should we appear—for it is only appearance—to be 
thwarting Italian wishes by making speeches about our 
desire and resolution to maintain a status quo which Italy 
regards as a barrier to her natural and non-injurious 
ambitions ? 


It is replied that we want peace, and that Italian 
ambition might disturb peace; but is there anything 
substantial in the reply? Suppose that Italy during 
some quarrel with the Sultan occupied Tripoli, who except 
the Trpolitans, and possibly the followers of El Senoussi, 
would go to war? We should not, because we should ap- 
prove the occupation; and France would not, because she 
has pledged herself, during the recent negotiations, not to 
interfere. Austria is not afraid of Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean, though gravely opposed to her pretensions 
in Albania; and Germany, though devoted to the 
Sultan, who repays her with profitable concessions, would 
hardly break up the Triple Alliance in order to preserve to 
him the least profitable portion of his dominions. She 
might ask Italy to send a tribute to Yildiz Kiosk, or 
advise her to hold her conquest as the Sultan holds 
Bulgaria, so that Mussulman honour might be preserved, 
but she could hardly go farther and attack her own 
Southern ally. Turkey, of course, would be indignant, 
and would have a full right to fight for her province if 
she pleased; but how is Turkey to fight with her Fleet all 
rotting in the Bosphorus? She cannot get to Tripoli by 
land. We see no prospect of a war, and cannot imagine 
why the British Foreign Secretary should annoy all 
Italians by appearing to insist that a status quo which 
they consider full of danger to their prospects should be 
indefinitely maintained. Lord Lansdowne, we cannot but 
suspect, forgets—as for that matter we all do—that his 
people have rather too much than too little of the world, 
and that the phrases about the virtuousness of content 
which seem so righteous to the millionaire strike the mar 
who is struggling upwards sometimes as insults, and 
always as cold douches thrown on a natural and not un- 
becoming ambition. But perhaps Lord Lansdowne did not 
really mean to throw cold water on the Italian aspirations, 
and was only, as we would fain believe, putting his views 
clumsily, as is too often the way of British statesmen when 
they deal with foreign affairs. Our statesmen are the most 
honourable and sincere, and in intention the most courteous, 
in the world; but far too often when dealing with our 
foreign relations they manage to give dire offence to some- 
body they meant specially to please. For example, the 


last thing in the world that Lord Cranborne meant was to 
give offence to the Japanese when he talked of granting 
alliances, } 
if he had studied to 


yet he managed to do so quite as effectually as 


bow] 


be rude. 
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THE FRENCH WAR ON GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


COMBES has been even more imprudent in his 
e violent action against the unauthorised schools 
than we imagined, so imprudent, indeed, that we cannot but 
doubt whether M. Loubet made a wise choice in selecting 


him for the Premiership. He was originally trained for | 


the Church and has been a schoolmaster, and like almost 
every schoolmaster and ecclesiastic, he unconsciously 
exaggerates the effect of education in moulding the next 
generation. He forgets the superior influence of the 
home, and fails to perceive that of four brothers all 
trained in the same way, no two will exhibit the same 
character, tendencies, or ideals. He believes that men and 
women trained in Clerical schools will be all anti-Repub- 
lican, as if the men of the French Revolutionary period 
had not all been educated before any “ laicising ” of schools 
had been so much as thought of. He is determined, there- 
fore, to close the unauthorised schools, and will go any 
Jength rather than fail to realise his laicising ideal. Indeed, 
he avows this himself, stating publicly that he accepted power 
in order to carry out strictly the “Law of Associations,” the 
object of which is to purify the schools from ecclesiastical 
influence, and that if defeated in his policy he will resign 
his leadership. He has therefore ordered the free schools 
to be closed by the police, and the process has already 
begun all over France. No less than two thousand 
five hundred schools are to be shut up, and at least 
one hundred and seventy thousand scholars compelled 
to choose between lay instructors, not always or everywhere 
to be found, and a complete absence of instruction The 
consequences might be expected. The order would have 
created intense irritation even if it had applied to boys 
alone, nearly a third of France distrusting the State 
schools; but the majority of the schools closed are girls’ 
schools taught by nuns, or by women whom nuns select 
and guide, and in striking at them M. Combes has come 
athwart one of thevery few illogical convictions of the French 
mind. The majority of Frenchmen are possibly sceptics, 
or pseudo-sceptics, though they retain a prejudice in favour 
of using the ancient ceremonials on the great occasions of 
life,—baptism, marriage, and burial; but they are very 
doubtful whether they wish their wives and daughters to 
hold similar opinions. They think that religion becomes 
women, or at all events helps them to be gentle and 
charitable and to go straight. They prefer them, there- 
fore, to be educated by religious women, and will send their 
daughters to be taught in schools of whose special instruc- 
tion they do not themselves believe one word. Thus the 
shutting of nuns’ schools gives them deep annoyance, which 
in their wives, who were themselves bred in the nuns’ schools, 
rises often to red-hot passion, as if they had been person- 
ally insulted. The Bishops and the parochial clergy, in 
spite of their standing jealousy of the Orders, are in this 
matter earnestly on their side. Angry protests, therefore, 
are coming up from all sides of France. In many places 
the closing is resisted by force, and the officials, though they 
call out the gendarmerie to support the police, simply dare 
not use armed force against the wives of the most 
respectable families around. In Paris the feeling is even 
stronger than in the provinces, for in Paris the respect- 
ables see so much of what they consider license that they 
fence themselves and their homes about with even stronger 
precautions than their provincial rivals. The Parisian 
opponents of the law “demonstrate” in the streets, and 
the police finds itself suddenly called upon to put down a 
dozen minute insurrections which any untoward accident 
might develop into formidable movements. 


The struggle is a bitter one, and though the Government 
is the stronger party, its strength is not so overwhelming 
as would at first sight appear. Its force is honeycombed 
with men who are not sincerely in its favour, who do not 
at heart believe that nuns can threaten the Republic, and 
who fret under the notion of using the police to coerce 
people who are, in spite of the wide diffusion of scepticism, 
generally respected. Moreover, the Nationalists, who now 
include all enemies of the Republic, have perceived and 
have seized their opportunity. They were cowed by the 
results of the recent election ; but the first symptom of dis- 
content has given them fresh courage, their agents are 
leading the resistance, and they are bespattering the 
Gvver ment with insults of the kind which Governments 
op the Continent dread, because they feel that if they do 


a anes 
not put them down they will be accounted weak. 1, 
are fresh meetings of the Monarchical parties frost 
declarations against Freemasonry and the Semites fresh 
outbreaks against the police, and fresh preparations fe 
furious outbursts in the Chamber, which will meet 3 
October in the temper that always produces scenes A. 
the better classes are specially affected by the Gomi 
ment policy, society in the smaller sense is rent in ty, 
duels are constant, and everybody discusses the « erisig® 
as if the Republic were in danger. : 


That is not the case. The Army will not take y 
question of education; the bureaucracy obeys an 
though obviously slightly ashamed of them; and the 
Chambers will no doubt, after heated debates, sup mo 
M. Combes. It is a curious fact, noted in the histaae of 
France ever since the Revolution, that the Radical Deputies 
sent up to Paris are always a little more anti-Clerica] 
than those who sendthem. The explanation may be the 
simple one that they are irritated during the elections by 
the opposition which the Church offers to their return, oy 
the more subtle one that the doctors, lawyers, and other 
professionals who are usually adopted by Radical cop. 
stituencies are the least religious of the community; but 
of the fact there can be no doubt whatever. M. Combes 
therefore, will not be shaken in his seat by the acita. 
tion taken alone; but, nevertheless, he has greatly increased 
the difficulties in his path. He has roused into actiy 
antagonism the conservative forces of France, which 
previously were inclined to consider that any strone 
Government would make the Republic less objectionable, 
He has bent to the anti-religious wing of his own foilowing 
which always tends to become fanatical, and he has thereby 
created apprehension of violent changes as regards the re. 
lation of the State to religion, upon which the mind of 
France is by no means made up. He has given new life 
and verve to the Opposition, and he has done this just at 
the moment when he has to put through a most laborious 
and difficult task. He must, when the Chambers meet in 
October, produce a Budget which will rescue the Treasury 
from the pit into which the continuous extravagance of the 
Chamber, and the tendency of the times, a tendency 
marked all through Europe, have combined to throw it. 
All property holders in France are frightened by the deficit ; 
and with trade declining and the revenue worse than 
stagnant, he must impose a series of new taxes. He has, 
no doubt, the aid of an accomplished financier, M. Rouvier, 
who has just carried through with complete success the 
conversion of the Debt ; but no cleverness will make fresh 
taxation sweet to the Frenchman who desires to save. The 
debates will be long and bitter; the electors who send up 
Liberals will be in a discontented mood; and while his 
friends will be half-hearted, every shaft thrown at him 
will be steeped in the poison of ecclesiastical bitterness. 
He has doubled his difficulties, and all for what? In 
order that French fathers of families may be prevented 
'from sending their daughters to instructors whom they 
| approve, and who, whether good or bad, are powerless to 
| injure the Republic. M. Combes will deny that; but it is 
surely true, for if it is not, how does it happen that with 
every election the Republican majority increases? The 
“unauthorised” sisterhoods have been at work for a 
generation at least, vet Senators and Deputies have been 
more, and not less, opposed to all the Monarchical parties, 
to the dictatorship, and even to the Clerical power which 
they are supposed to be building up. Judged by unmis- 
takable political facts, there is not the slightest necessity 
for a persecution which is not made one bit more righteous 
by solemn arguments that the future of the State is 
involved in the expulsion of all nuns from the work of 
education. By the “future of the State” M. Combes 
intends the future of the Republic, yet the Republic has 
grown safer and safer under a /atssez-faire régime. The 
State physician is prescribing an unpleasant diet, not for 
the sick, but the healthy, and can hardly be surprised if 
doctors of experience pronounce his prescriptions un- 
scientific. 





QUESTIONS IN THE ATR. 


A FESTIVAL of the Primrose League is seldom the 
scene of prophetic visions. The company are 





usually too well satisfied with the present to care to gaze 
into the future. That to-morrow may be as to-day is all 
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they hive to wish for. But a certain garden-party given 
rday week at Ealing was an exception to all rules and 
prececeats. Lord George Hamilton might have been 
inspired by some of those Indian seers over whom he 
rules. He rose far above the commonplace assurances 
that the Unionist party will be in office for the term of 
its natural life, and that this natural life will have no end. 
The future reveals itself to him, vague, it is true, and un- 
formed, but bearing no resemblance to the past. “ At the 
resent moment,” indeed, all is well. The Unionist party 
is stronger than it has ever been. But Lord George sees 
that nations do not come out of great wars just what they 
went in. The imagination has been quickened ; criticism 
has been developed; men have learnt to think faster. 
Lord George Hamilton has the good sense to see that 
when movements of this kind have once started it 
is hard to forecast the direction they will take. The 
only prediction that can safely be ventured on is that 
these new impulses, these new ideas, will not be confined 
within the channels in which former impulses and ideas 
have travelled. New gospels create for themselves new 
preachers, and Lord George Hamilton sees them in 
waiting. There are, he says, in the House of Commons 
“a number of singularly able young men full of ambition 
and vigour.” By and by the new ideas and the new men 
will get together, and then we shall be brought face to face 
with a number of startling projects. Lord George Hamilton 
notes three forms wléch these projects are likely to take,— 
fiscal, administrative, and social. ‘Till lately nobody ventured 
to question the way in which the public revenue is raised. 
Free-trade and direct taxation were the two watchwords of 
every English financier. Now direct taxation has—not 
disappeared, indeed, as every Income-tax payer knows to 
his cost, but fallen from its high estate as the goal to 
which every sound financial system is pressing on. In the 
future it will be a pillar of our revenue, but it will 
bear a smaller share of the burden. And a greater 
change even than this has come about of late years. 
Economy is no longer the idol of the House of Commons. 
Expenditure has taken its place. Ministers are no longer 
attacked for extravagance ; the worst fault alleged against 
them is that they are extravagant on the wrong objects. If 
the House of Commons is assured that the money is going 
to be well spent, it asks no more. The question whether 
we can afford it is pushed aside as out of date. Lord 
George Hamilton’s description is perfectly accurate, but 
he does not notice the corrective action which one of the 
changes he notes is likely to have on the other. The 
growth in the national expenditure is the result of many 
causes, but there can be no doubt that one of them is the 
severance of those who make policies from those who pay 
for them. The effect of an increase in direct taxation 
will be to bring these two factors together once more. 
It is strange that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
others who in the debates on the Finance Bill dwelt 
on the hardships inflicted on the poor by making 
them bear the burden of Ministerial extravagance, do 
not see that the only way to check Ministerial extrava- 
gance is to spread the cost over all those who have votes. 
If the cost of wars is thrown entirely on the Income-tax, 
the policy of the Government will be dictated by one set 
of men and paid for by another. It is easy to be patriotic 
and belligerent at other people's expense. The temper which 
needs cultivating is one that welcomes war when war is 
necessary in the full knowledge that every one will have 
to bear his proportion of the consequent expenditure. 
There is another possible change in our fiscal system which 
Lord George Hamilton may have had in his mind, and that 
is the change from Free-trade to Protection. That this 
change is once more regarded by many as possible is un- 
doubted, but we trust that Sir Michael Hicks Beach will not 
pay his last service to his country before seeing the final 
relegation of Protection to the region of discredited fallacies. 


yeste 


The “intense desire to promote efficiency in all the 
public services,” which Lord George Hamilton seems half 
disposed to deprecate, has no necessary connection with 
indifference to the cost. Indeed, it largely takes the form 
of dissatisfaction that so much is spent and so little ob- 
tained in return. A wholly inefficient service may be 
cheap, but a partially inefficient service is sure to be dear. 
The Government are right in their notion of what they 
should aim at; the waste consists in their going only half 
or two-thirds of the way towards hitting the mark. Lord 








George Hamilton cannot mean that it is cheaper to spend 
a million ill than to spend a million and a quarter well. 
It is the growing distaste for the former of these processes 
that has caused all the talk about efficiency. We know 
that our services are not cheap, we do not know that our 
services are good. But if itis possible to make them good 
our pockets will be the gainers, even if we have to spend 
more money in the process. Inefficient services are neces- 
sarily calculated on a higher scale than efficient services. 
If an imperfect military system gives us half a million of 
soldiers, it may turn out that under a perfect system we need 
only half that amount, and then the additional money 
spent on the individual soldier may be recouped by having 
to spend it on fewer men. It is not as though the choice 
lay between spending and not spending; if it did there 
might be something to be said in favour of the latter 
course. It might be argued, for example, that if the State 
did not lay out a farthing on education children would still 
get their schooling somehow. But when the State lays out 
a great deal on education, economy as well as efficiency 
demands that it shall lay out as much as will suffice to 
teach the children what things they ought to know. 
Money saved by teaching them less than this is as much 
wasted as though it had been spent in teaching them 
things which they need not know. 

As regards taxation and efficiency, we have’ great confi- 
dence in the good sense of the English people. They will 
go on, we think, in their endeavour to make all who con- 
tribute to the shaping of the national policy bear their fair 
proportion of the national burdens, and to secure that they 
vet full value for all that they pay for. The real uncer- 
tainty, and therefore the real interest, of the future lies in 
the third of Lord George Hamilton’s predictions. There 
are whole regions which have been held exempt from 
Government interference, where that interference is now 
eagerly invited. ‘Taking government in that large sense in 
which it includes municipal government, there is hardly 
any sphere, unless it be religion, which can now be 
regarded as contined to private enterprise. The old 
unwillingness to interfere with individual liberty, 
except when that liberty is used to the injury of 
some one else, is giving place to a desire to interfere 
with individual liberty when the owner uses it to his own 
disadvantage. The sense of the power which the State 
can exert in pursuance of its objects generates a desire to 
invoke that power in behalf of a variety of individual 
objects. There is no longer any positive line of demarca- 
tion between enterprises which the community may pru- 
dently take in hand, and those which are best left in 
private hands. Every separate case has to be argued on 
its own merits. The question asked is not now, Why 
should the State add this to its list of undertakings? but, 
Why, having added that, should it not also add this? More 
State inspection, more State control, more State trading,— 
these and the like are changes of which we are likely to 
hear more and more in each successive Parliament. Lord 
George Hamilton rightly says that the proposals for these 
changes “will necessitate the most careful inquiry and 
investigation.” He might, however, have added a caution 
in respect to the persons by whom these inquiries are 
carried on. It would be quite possible to take his words 
in the sense that each question as it arises will be referred 
to a Royal Commission, and that the Government will 
await its Report before coming to any conclusion of their 
own. We sincerely hope that this is not what Lord 
George Hamilton or his colleagues have in view. There 
are occasions on which the most decided Cabinet may be 
in want of more information than it yet possesses as ta 
the circumstances with which it will have to deal. Then 
a Royal Commission is a very appropriate instrument. 
But by far the greater number of such Commissions are 
merely instruments for putting off the evil day when 
Ministers have to make up their minds on which side of 
the fence to get down. What ought to be inquiry carried 
on by unbiassed and unprejudiced judges then becomes a 
mere setting out of conflicting opinions in conflicting 
Reports for which no one is the better. The inquiry and 
investigation of which Lord George Hamilton speaks should 
be inquiry and investigation carried on by Ministers them- 
selves, and used to initiate and support a carefully thought- 
out policy. The business of a Government is to lead public 
opinion, not to wait on it to determine the principles on 
which it legislates beforehand, to use investigation as a 
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help to making up its own mind, not as an expedient for 
leaving one question after another open. 





A CORPS OF CIVILIAN GUIDES AND RIFLEMEN. 


‘Olas correspondent “ Vigilans” gives in another column 

a most interesting account of a movement which has 
begun in Northumberland, and which can, and we trust will, 
be extended to all the counties of England. It is no less 
than an organisation of a portion of the civilian population 
for military purposes. Taken in conjunction with the 
rifle club movement, it is, we believe, capable of the most 
far-reaching and beneficial results to our population, not 
only in preparing them for warlike uses without infiicting 
on them the objections—we had almost said the blight— 
of militarism, but in providing manly exercises capable 
both of raising \a man’s self-respect, and also of afford- 
ing him a healthful and enjoyable form of recreation. 
This movement is for the formation of a corps of civilian 
guides and riflemen. Our correspondent has called it a 
“preparation for invasion, ’’—i.e., to resist invasion. Per- 
sonally, we hold that the Fleet is quite sufficient to resist 
invasion, and that we must never learn to rely in essentials 
upon any force but the Fleet for that purpose; but that 
does not in the very least degree weaken our interest in 
and approval of the scheme started in Northumberland 
under the auspicesi of Lord Grey,—a man to whom 
England, and especially the North Country, owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for help given and initiative taken 
in all that affects the higher welfare of the nation. 
Though we hold that it is the Fleet which must 
keep out invaders, and that “he comes too near who 
comes to be denied” by any other force, we believe it 
to be of immense importance to recognise that it is the 
duty of every able-bodied civilian to learn how to shoot, 
and to be ready if called on to do his share either in 
making ready to defend these shores or in providing for the 
supply of men to our armies when they are engaged over- 
sea. A man is not what the Dorsetshire poet Barnes called 
“full a man” unless he knows how to use a rifle in his 
country’s cause. He is not a worse, but infinitely a better 
citizen if he is capable of fighting to defend his own home. 
The Fleet may, and should, make it impossible that he will 
ever be called on to prove his manhood in these islands, 
but nevertheless he should be able to provide the second 
insurance himself. Also he should in his youth be able to 
feel that he helps to provide a voluntary reserve for great 
Imperial emergencies. Next time the country calls for 
volunteers the men who answer as they answered in 1899 
and 1900 must be not only willing to fight but able to 
shoot. 


The Northumberland scheme, as we understand it, is as 
follows. Under the Lord-Lieutenant is appointed in every 
County Council division a “Chief Guide,” and this Chief 
Guide is a person of position and of active pursuits,—a 
man who knows his district thoroughly, both geographi- 
cally and in the matter of men. The Chief Guide appoints 
in every parish in his division a guide, and each guide 
chooses ten or a dozen assistant guides who know their 
parish well and are strong, active, and capable men, 
—gamekeepers, farmers, and so forth. In this way the whole 
county is covered with a network of guides. The organisa- 
tion, as is seen, is perfectly simple, and is a cause of no 
expense, and yet the number of guides in each county 
would become very considerable. Take a county with 
forty County Council divisions and with three hundred 
parishes. In that casé there would be forty Chief 
Guides, three hundred guides, and three thousand 
assistant guides, or in all three thousand three hundred 
and forty men in the organisation. But if the scheme 
were applied throughout England and Scotland, the 
number of enrolled guides would easily amount to a 
hundred and fifty thousand men. If, in addition to being 
enrolled guides, all these men were members of rifle clubs, 
it is clear that we should have obtained a very considerable 
addition to the armed forces of the nation. But it may be 
said :—“ That is all very well, but of what practical use 
would these guides be? It sounds very well to add up 
their numbers, and the total is no doubt imposing, but 
scattered throughout the country in little groups the men 
would be quite useless. They would be absolutely im- 


iii 
argue thus have failed to catch the notion on which th 
guide organisation is based. The first and principal hie 
of the organisation would be to provide a recognised 
supply of guides in every portion of the country 
through which the Regular and Auxiliary Forces of the 
nation were moving. In every parish entered by troops 
the officer commanding would find men ready and villine 
and accustomed to guide. They would be able to supply 
general information as to roads and paths, to detach men {p 
guide parties, and to provide also messengers mounted oy 
horses or bicycles to carry despatches quickly. The prima 
advantage of the force would be that it would be localised 
It would not have to be brought to the operations ang 
given transport and so forth. It would be there on the 
ground. Owing to previous training at manceuvres, tho 
guides would know exactly what was required of them, and 
what troops were capable of doing. At present a local 
guide, asked whether it would be possible for troops to march 
over the hill from Blackbury to Whiton-in-the-Marsh 
might very likely declare a route practicable which was too 
difficult. After a little experience he would be able to say, 
“You could take ten men that way, but not five hundred.” 
The modus operandi of training the guides when oncg 
organised would be very simple. Whenever any sort of 
manceuvres took place in a district the military authority 
would warn the Chief Guides of the districts involved, and 
they would warn the parish guides that they would be 
attached, while the operations were going on, to the troops 
acting in their respective districts. ‘The guides in parishes 
A, B, and C would be attached to the red force, and the 
guides in parishes X, Y, and Z to the blue force. Need. 
less to say, the guides would be greatly interested by 
taking so very real a part in the manceuvres. Country 
people always find manceuvres very exciting to watch, but 
if they could share in the work the field-days would be 
doubly popular. But this need not be all. In cases where 
there were rifle clubs as well as a guides’ organisation the 
local riflemen should turn out in support of the guides. 
In this way in many districts the military forces might be 
considerably augmented, and for certain purposes very use- 
fully. For example, the men of the local rifle clubs might 
be given a hillside to hold and entrench, and so set free 
half a regiment. But the objector might argue about 
the districts in which soldiers never manceuvre: “ What 
is to become of the guides there?” Our answer would 
be that in such places it would be wise to bring troops 
to manceuvre, either Volunteers, Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Regulars. It is not good for recruiting that there 
should be any part of the country where soldiers are 
never seen, and if the guides brought the soldiers to such 
forsaken districts nothing but good would accrue to all 
concerned. 


But though we think there would be a perceptible ad- 
vantage in having the guides ready and localised in the 
maritime counties in case of an attempt at invasion, 
we believe that the main advantage of the guides’ 
organisation would be found in providing a training 
school in arms for the civilian population of the rural 
districts. The guides and the rifle clubs together 
would enable men who could not enter, or at any rate 
remain in, the Volunteers, Militia, or Yeomanry to feel 
that they were obtaining the rudiments of military train- 
ing. A man who had first made himself a fair shot in a 
rifle club, as thousands of young Englishmen are now 
doing, and who had then become a guide, and on two or three 
occasions had scouted on his bicycle during field-days, led 
troops in a night march, or carried despatches, would have 
a right to feel that he was quite as capable of lending his 
country aid in times of emergency as many Continental 
conscripts. The guides would, in fact, form a most valu- 
able reservoir of first-class men, out of whom in times of 
emergency a considerable force might be raised. For 
example, suppose that in 1899 there had been a guide 
organisation in full working, and containing, say, a hundred 
thousand men. It would have been easy to have said to 
those men, “If twenty thousand of you will come forward 
we will form an Imperial Guide Corps, the members of 
which, in consideration of the fact that they are picked 
men, shall have specially favourable conditions of pay and 
service.” We do not doubt that such an offer would have 
got, and got with great quickness, the required numbers. 
Such men would not have had to be tested. The fact of 





mobile, and so without any military value.” Those who 


their enrolment in the guides would have been a sufficient 
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uarantee of their ability to shoot, scout, and obey orders 
intelligently. 

It is our earnest hope that the Lords-Lieutenant of 
other rural counties will follow Lord Grey’s admirable 
example, and that we shall soon see a guides organisation 
established throughout England. When that is done it 
should be possible to establish special guides’ competitions, 
in which proficiency in guiding and scouting might be 
tested. It must not be supposed for a moment. that the 
guides’ organisation need interfere with the rifle clubs. 
On the contrary, it ought to stimulate their establishment. 
The two movements supplement each other, and should go 
hand in hand. If and when every parish has got its rifle 
club, and the ten best and most active members of that 
club are “guides,” we shall have an organisation fraught 
with the greatest possible good. With such “ preparations 
for invasion” the old women of both sexes should feel 
reassured, even if they heard that the Channel Fleet had 
been sent up the Straits. 








THE HUNT FOR GENIUS. 


MONG the sayings attributed to the late Charles Kegan 
A Paul there is one which, in view of the opportunities 
afforded to him as a well-known publisher of arriving at a 
valuable judgment on a point sometimes disputed, is of par- 
ticular interest. Everybody has heard stories of the difficulties 
experienced by writers now famous—or let us say, at least, 
extremely successful—in getting their work recognised. The 
novel which eventually sold by tens of thousands was rejected 
by publisher after publisher until at last one was discerning 
enough to perceive its power and originality ; the poet whose 


cork will live whi Ji ‘ ze lasts was told by | ; ; : 
work will live while the Haghiah language laste was - wid | the spokes, or from the rim back up the spokes into the hub. 
those to whom he offered his writing that he had nothing to | ,, gt a 

| The mind’s eye eannot obey. 


say,and a bad way of saying it,—and so forth. Mr. Kegan 
Paul was asked his opinion on this subject. Were publishers 
slow to recognise genius? He thought not; and as for the 
stories of ‘“ masterpieces” going the round of the publishers, 
he for one did not believe in them at all. The difficulty was 
not that publishers did not recognise genius; it was that 
genius was hard to find. How far does this expression of 
opinion fit in with the history of the treatment of certain 


writers of genius recognised now, but disregarded in the past ? | 


That leads, too, to the question whether there may not be 
writers of unrecognised genius appealing in vain, through the 
publishers, to the public of to-day. 

What is meant exactly when you are told that “genius is 
hard to find”? Is it simply that Carlyles and Thackerays 
do not grow on gooseberry bushes? If so, we are not much 
further on the road to a discovery. Nobody supposes that in 
any walk of life, either in the world of writers, or inventors, or 
painters, or sculptors, or engineers, or architects, or any 
world you please, there are large numbers of amazingly 
brilliant persons going about without any one taking the 
slightest notice of their existence. It would be absurd to sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that it is impossible that there can 
be any one of genius going about in any of these worlds 
unseen and inglorious,—just as absurd as it would be to say 
that there cannot be an undiscovered star in the sky. But is 
it not possible, and indeed logical, when you look at the past, 
to say that “genius is hard to find” because we are clumsy 
at finding it? That is surely true of the majority of men. 
People take notice of what they expect tofind. They look out 
for what they know to be there. It is not true of everything 
that is new that it is striking; indeed, striking is precisely 
what it generally is not. When you are told that anything is 
a “striking departure,” or “ quite unconventional,” or “out of 
the beaten track,” and when every one agrees that this is so, 
it is generally the case that what is received as a “striking 
departure” is in reality merely further progress on a perfectly 
familiar path. When a thing is really new nobody notices 
it. People’s minds, by gradual use and custom, get trained 
to run in certain grooves, and to look at this and that 
and the other from certain fixed standpoints. And 
nobody, or almost nobody, abandons a fixed point of view 
quickly or readily. When, therefore, it happens that there is 
a general and ready acquiescence in accepting a writer’s views 
or style, or a painter's manner, or a poet’s line of thought as 
“new,” “original,” “ striking,” and ali the rest of it, in nearly 





in my spoke. 








every case that means that there is in reality nothing new or 
original or striking in what is seen or heard or criticised. If there 
were, there would be no ready consensus of opinion; most people 
would be puzzled, or dazzled, or annoyed, and would look the 
other way. The average person’s mind’s eye looks out on the 
world from a fixed standpoint, which is perhaps best com- 
pared to the hub of a wheel. The hub of the wheel is his fixed 
point of view, and down from it he looks along the spokes. 
The spokes, to carry out our metaphor, each represent his 
views on different subjects; they are straight and rigid, and 
we will suppose them to be grooved, so that the mind’s eye 
looks down them without looking to the right or left. Now 
we will suppose a new painter or writer to come and add some- 
thing to his stock of ideas, but to put it carefully into the 
groove of the spoke, perhaps at the very end, or indeed a little 
way round the corner on the rim of the wheel. The mind’s 
eye says to itself: “ This is new; this is an addition; I had 
not thought of this; it is rather a strain to look so far, 
and especially when the man goes round the corner on to 
the rim; but still, the association of my other ideas 
running in the same enables me to see what 
he is at; I can connect his idea with the ideas already 
So the mind’s eye is pleased and applauds, 
without realising that all that the new writer or painter 
has done is to train it or entice it a little further, or in a 
slightly different direction, beginning with the old lines. 


groove 


But now we will imagine quite another new writer—it is 
convenient to confine ourseives to writers—to come and to 
ask the mind’s eye to look at what he, the new writer, wishes 
it to see. He asks it, that is to say, to leave the hub or fixed 
point of view, and to look at all the spokes from a completely 
different place,—from right outside the wheel, or from between 


Or if it tries to obey, it sees 
nothing, or cannot determine what it is it sees, or how it can 
connect what it sees with its familiar groove of ideas. Is not 
that almost what genius asks of the average man, and is not 
that the reason why the work of genius is so tardily and with 
such difficulty appreciated? But we shall be told that we are 
going away from our original subject, and considering the fate 
of genius as a whole rather than the fate of genius which 
makes its appeal to the publishers. The answer is that the 
greater includes the less. The publisher’s mind is, after all, 
only a more highly trained class of mind than that of the 
average man. It is more accustomed, and is more readily 
able, to change its hub, or point of view, so as to be capable of 
“sizing up” new notions, new styles, new modes of present- 
ing ideas. To be able to look out on the world from a 
new standpoint,—that is, after all, the business, as it is 
the only chance, of the man bent on discovering genius. And 
the best reply that publishers can make, and should be proud 
of making, to those who assert that the genius of writers goes 
long, and sometimes always, unrecognised, is to point to the 
fact that publishers have been willing, trusting their own 
judgment, to give to the world in print the works of men 
whose genius it has taken years for the public to appreciate. 
Take the cases of Tennyson and Browning. Their poetry was 
published, The public did not at first, nor for a long time, 
see eye to eye with the publishers. But—the poems were 
published. That is the justification for Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
contention that it is not the case that genius goes un- 
recognised, but that genius is hard for publishers to find,— 
and, as it follows, hard to get appreciated when once it is 
found. 


Still, there is something more to be said. Let us 
suppose for the moment that publishers were unable 
readily to recognise genius, to adopt the new stand- 
point, to see the value of hitherto unaccepted notions, tc 
have the courage to ask the world to agree with them in 
welcoming the new writer—the writer of genius. Would 
not the writer of genius still come into his own? Does he 
not always come into his own? “ Patience,’ Disraeli wrote 
in “Contarini Fleming,’ “is a necessary ingredient of 
genius”; and “an infinite capacity for taking pains” must 
carry a man somewhere, even in the face of the persistent 
discouragement of those who he feels ought to be the first 
to help him. We are tempted to believe, at all events, that 
genius could and does surmount, and always has surmounted, 
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sooner or later, the difficulties of opposition, the stubborn lack 
of adaptability to new standpoints, new theories, new ways of 
looking at facts and laws and men. “There ia no work of 
genius "—the words are Lowell’s—“ which has not been the 
delight of mankind, no word of genius to which the human 
heart and soul have not sooner or later responded.” That is 
surely true. Yet there remains, and must remain, a doubt. 
Is it not just possible that genius could be so transcendent as 
to escape the ken of even the keenest of human sentinels? 
It is possible; we may have seen it, and not in any way 
understanding it, have called it madness. But since the 
verdict of sane men has, sooner or later, recognised genius 
even when there has been a strong mixtura dementiae in it, and 
since it is useless to go further than an inquiry into sane 
men’s verdicts, it is logical to hold that an extra “ tincture of 
madness” would be, and always has been, detected, and that 
genius claims now, and always will claim “sooner or later,” 
from the public, as well as from publishers, its proper 
recognition. 

In fine, there is, we believe, a perpetual hunt for genius 
going on in literature, but the huntsmen are not very good at 
securing new animals. They are accustomed to foxes and 
hares, and eagerly pursue fine examples of these breeds 
because they know exactly what to look for. What they are 
apt to overlook are creatures of whom they have had no 
previous experience. Yet every now and again we may all 
have the luck to blunder against one and catch it and bring it 
home. 





THE ART OF ARGUMENT. 
HE plea which we print in another column from “A 
Public School Boy” in favour of teaching the 
“elements of argument” in the upper forms of the public 
schools is one that to some extent has our sympathy. No 
doubt many parents will be aghast at any such suggestion, 
and will consider us guilty of a kind of petty—nay, grand— 
treason in favouring the notion that Harry or Will should 
argue more, not less, than they do already. With the holi- 
days just beginning the idea will seem positively anarchic. 
‘Did not Jack argue for an hour last Easter that it was 
“awfully safe” to keep Vesuvians, caps, and powder out of 
erackers loose and mixed in his trousers pockets, and did he 
not dismiss the example and explesion of Thompson Minor with 
the remark, “Oh, I say, mother, you can’t argue anything 
from him, he always was a beastly rotter, and I believe his 
pater was once a beak somewhere; and any way it served him 
jolly well right, because he boasted he knew how to make real 
Roman candles when he didn’t a bit” ?—Why, if the boys were 
taught to argue more than they do already we should literally 
be argued out of house and home.’ So might not unnaturally 
exclaim the over-tried and anxious parent. But such is not 
our intention. We do not wish actually to increase the use 
of argument in schoolboys — possibly we could not—but 
merely to say something in defensive explanation of the 
demand for better, if not more, argument. We cannot 
help feeling that behind this petition for the teaching of an 
art that is peculiarly favoured by the untaught there lie a 
grievance and a bitterness which require delicate handling. 
Our correspondent, like all his kind, feels keenly the fact that 
masters are free from the onus of proof, and can always dis- 
guise the weakness of their logic by the nod of absolutism and 
the rod of power. From earliest times to the present hour, 
the sense of injustice in this particular has permeated the 
ranks of schooldom, and, strange to say, the lower the form 
the acuter the sense of injustice; and, stranger still, it has 
always been the lowest form in the smallest girls’ school 
that has felt the injustice most. Yet, if one may believe 
current rumour, the meanest infant is not without some sense 
of compensation, for it is said that the schoolmaster sallying 
forth into the world beyond his Hall of Justice encounters 
there those who refuse to heed his manner of authority or the 
logic of his personality, and who pin him down to that plain, 
straightforward system of argument for which our corre- 
spondent longs. In that fact lies compensation, though we 
must confess that the schoolmaster is not always defeated, 
even by his own old schoolboy, as he ought to be, and would 

be if the laws of dramatic justice had full play. 
It is not only the schoolmaster, however, who officially 
spurns the rules that underlie the art of argument. The 








e— 
clergyman in his pulpit has us in his power. Our Sense 
of indignation and bitterness swells visibly as we hear 
all our pet theories swept aside as heresies, when we 
feel our ideas stolen, our facts given forth as new, oy 
weaknesses compassionately condoned, and our manly or 
womanly virtues gently reproved as pride. The opportunities 
for argument that occur in, say, a village sermon are jp. 
numerable, but never a chance is given for even the humblest 
rustic to ask the foolishest question. So strictly does this 
village autocrat guard himself that interruption would involve 
ejectment at the hands of churchwardens and sidesmen,—an 
apparently mean exercise of authority, for they have the 
power to ask searching questions in the vestry. Itis not only 
the schoolmaster and the cleric (including in that term the Pope 
of Rome speaking ex cathedrd to a wondering world) who sub. 
stitute pronouncements for arguments. There are many other 
classes that do the same. Doctor and patient, editor and contri. 
butor, reviewer and author, fag-master and fag, baby and mother, 
areamong them, The world seems made up of pairs between 
whom argument is impossible. Argument, indeed, in the 
popular meaning of the word, is only possible where the facts 
are in doubt. You can argue about facts, but never about 
logic, for logic can never be a matter of doubt. This is what 
Lord Westbury meant when he gave his famous advice to his 
law pupils,— Never make a mistake in logic. It is sure to be 
found out. The facts remain at your disposal.” Where 
facts are not in doubt there can be no argument, because, 
given the facts, the mere mechanical operation of logical 
deduction, which does not vary from mind to mind, must 
give a result that is independent of discussion. It is not 
the logic as a rule of the man or woman speaking ex cathedré 
which we are longing to combat. It is his facts that we wish to 
combat, but which it is the function and privilege of his position 
to lay down as beyond dispute. Any one who possesses the func. 
tion and privilege of finding facts occupies a position that is 
assailed by the quips and gibes of those who believe that one of 
the chief pleasures of life vonsists in questioning the statements 
made by other people :— 

“Tis green, ’tis green, Sir, I assure ye. 
Green! cries the other in a fury.” 

Of course, a person speaking ex cathedraé may speak 
illogically, and to that extent his pronouncement may be 
questioned and his authority condemned, and this is as true 
of a schoolmaster as it is of the Pope or of the President of 
the Royal Society. But logic, as we have said, is mere 
mechanism, hugely important mechanism and of value im- 
measurable, but still mechanism, and not the property of this 
or that mind; and therefore the thing that really matters is 
the capacity for finding the facts. 


The more ignorant we are as to the events of life generally 
the more dogmatic we are in our beliefs as to matters of fact, 
The more learned a man is the greater is his hesitation in 
making a conclusive statement of fact, and the stronger his 
claim to speak ex cathedré. Gross ignorance will dogmatise 
upon facts concerning which great learning would hesitate 
to express even anopinion. Consequently we find in the lower 
classes in schools distinct (though carefully obscured) diifer- 
ences between the small boys and the Form-master. Perfectly 
clear upon their facts, they also wish to be “free from the em- 
barrassment of having to argue out any statement, however 
dogmatic, which they choose to make,” and feel the gross in- 
justice that, in this thing at least, their master should have 
the advantage of them. Yet our correspondent will admit 
that the facts must be found either by the masters or by the 
boys, and that if they are to be found by the latter, the schools 
of the country will become topsy-turvy Training Colleges. If, 
however, the facts are to be found by the masters—the existing, 
and, as we humbly venture to think, the preferable, system— 
then there is no room for any art of argument. The master 
that argues is lost; the boy that argues is caned. Logical train- 
no doubt that it is the core of all true education. It is 
ing is, nevertheless, a very different matter, and there can be 
especially necessary in schools for girls, and, we believe, in the 
past has been specially neglected in such schools. Not only 
should each subject be logically and methodically developed be- 
fore the eyes of the pupils—the only way in which any teaching 
can be made really interesting—but the logical connection 
between the various subjects should be steadily kept before 
the classes. The want of such logical connection underlies 
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~ of the admitted failure of the evening classes earried on 
by the School Boards. The education of a child consists in | 
the orderly uprearing of a castle of true knowledge which | 
shall make both a home and a defence for the grown man or | 
woman. No means should be neglected to make this castle | 
both beautiful and strong. It should be large enough to | 
contain a garden-close where all life long beautiful thoughts | 
may be sown, beautiful flowers and fruits gathered. It should | 
be strong enough to resist the attacks of ignorance and of | 
the evils that belong to ignorance. Its guns should be well | 
placed, they should be served by the gunners known as great | 
hooks, and the ammunition should be facts incontrovertible 
and unarguable. 

« A Public School Boy’s” yearnings for the elements of argu- 
ment have led us into metaphorical imaginings, and that is a 
common vice of argument. But in this case we are not sorry 
that this should be so, for it has enabled us to develop a theme 
that cannot be too often brought before those responsible for 
the upbringing of the youth of England,—the solidarity of 
education. Piecemeal and disconnected education is respon- 
sible not only for the grumblings of school children at the in- 
comprehensible dogmatism of their masters and mistresses, 
but is also at the root of much that is ineffective in our 
national system of education. The words of Oliver Goldsmith 
in his essay on “ The Education of Youth” are as forcible to- 
day as when they were written: “ Another passion which the 
present age is apt to run into, is to make children learn all 
things; the languages, the sciences, music, the exercises, and 
painting. Thus the child soon becomes a talker in all, but a 
master in none. He thus acquires a superficial fondness for 
everything, and only shows bis ignorance when he attempts 
to exhibit his skill.” 


Yet before we conclude we feel inclined to supply any 
schoolboy who likes to risk uw “licking” for impertinence— 
and he would well deserve it—with a quotation by way of 
answer to the admonition, almost always well deserved, that he 
is “arguing,” and that his business is to attend and learn, and 
not to raise objections to the knowledge or good sense of his 
teachers. In Dryden’s metrical version of “ Paradise Lost,” 
while “the affable Archangel Rafael” is expounding some 
yather abstruse theories of the universe Adam raises a rather 
pert, if superficially good, objection. The angel is greatly 
shocked, and tells him sharply that carping of this kind is 
almost blasphemy. ‘To which Adam replies :— 

“Far, far from me be banished such a thought, 
I only argue to be better taught.” 

The normal schoolboy would, of course, only use the quota- 
tion, if at all, with guile; but in these beautiful lines there is, 
in reality, a deep suggestion of truth,—the suggestion which 
underlies all that we have just written. By arguing of some 
sort can knowledge be best and most securely acquired. Those, 
like Adam, who “argue to be better taught” are always those 
who are best taught, as every good schoolmaster knows. The 
best schoolmasters, without encouraging the indiscipline and 
pomposity of foolish argument, make every lesson, in fact, a 
well-regulated disputation. 





DRAGON-FLIES. 

N the heart of the pine-woods below Claremont lies the 
dragon-fly pool. It is called in the map the Black Pond, 

but apart from its beauty it owes its fame to being the 
established home of more and rarer dragon-flies than any pool 
inthe South of England. It is always interesting to try to 
find reasons for the preference which living creatures show for 
one place rather than another. In this case it is not difficult 
to discover why the beautiful but rapacious dragon-flies, the 
raptores of their own world, should haunt this pine-wood pool 
in undiminished numbers, while so few, comparatively speak- 
ing, are found along the banks of the Thames, and almost 
none on the tidal parts from Richmond downwards, The 
shores of the pool are encircled by the peculiar vegetation of 
a vanishing lake, belonging to a class which, like some of the 
Norfolk Broads, and vast areas of what is now sound peat- 
land, but was in former ages a part of the primitive swamp, 
tends to disappear, not from lack of water, but by the 
natural growth of plants advancing from the margin. ‘The 
brown-floored pine-set cup which holds the pool, studded with 


and “needles” from the trees, is divided from the waters by 
a flat rim of some of the most beautiful water vegeta- 
tion possible to see. It is no rank mass of sedges and 
rushes, sinking into mud and decay every autumn, but 
something more indebted to light and sun than to mud 
and mists, of the most wonderful golden green in colour, 
and of the most varied outline and contour. Next to the 
fringe of the pines there comes a fiat plain of mosses, 
which on the far side from the water are compacting into 
whitish peat. These mosses as they approach the lake itself 
are more watery and spongy, and rise in cushions of green, 
gold, and pink, with little clumps of green rushes set in them. 
Beyond, where the water gains on the moss, are beds of water- 
St. John’s Wort, all in flower, and beyond these, at either end, 
a forest of tall feather-reeds. In the centre is open water, 
ruffled by the breezes, but it is among the mosses, reeds, and 
rushes, the St. John’s Wort beds, and the little peninsulas 
of the pine-roots, and the shallows between them, that the 
swarming larvae of the dragon-flies live until they ascend to 
the surface, split their cases, and emerge to their swift life in 
the air. When the sunbeams are dancing over the reeds, the 
flight of dragon-flies, great and small, slender and thick, azure, 
green, red, grey, and orange, may be seen in perfection. 
When the clouds veil the sun they settle on the reeds, and sit 
motionless across them like rods of azure, of emerald, and of 
crimson sardonyx. 

The most beautiful and numerous of the pool's dragon- 
flies are of the most brilliant blue conceivable, one being 
small and slender, another a great blue-and-black fly 
called the Anax Imperator, and another a brilliant black- 
and-blue insect rather less in size, the Aschna mixta, with 
huge sapphire-blue eyes. No flowers on earth have such 
a blue, heightened as the pure colour is by the metallic shine 
of the insect’s cuirass. We had the curiosity to count the 
number and species in one small area, the size of a drawing- 
room table, and floored with wet green moss studded with 
round penny-wort leaves, and dotted here and there with tufts 
of thin rushes. There were fourteen of the slender blue 
variety, five of the red-sard colour, a big ferocious yellow- 
green dragon-fly, and a few pale ones of a slender green 
species. From over the water one of the magnificent large 
blue Anax Imperators, the pride of the lake, came dashing up, 
poised himself for an instant, and then, marking a large hee- 
like fly passing slowly by, twisted, mounted a foot or so, 
dashed at it, seized it in its feet or jaws, it was impossible to 
see which, and sailed away with its prize across the pool 
like a hawk carrying a partridge. The speed of the 
flight is like a swallows, and in addition the 
dragon-flies, unlike most insects, can fly backwards. In 
the moss at the bottom of the rushes lay something 
shining and gently moving. It was a medium - sized 
dragon-fly, just emerged from the larva-case, and as yet 
too weak to fly. Every one who has watched butterflies 
or moths after they have emerged from the chrysalis knows 
the extraordinary natural miracle which accompanies the 
growth of the wings. When the butterfly or moth struggles out 
from the chrysalis-case it appears to have only dwarf wings, 
and any one would think that it was not properly developed. 
A privet hawk-moth, for instance, will emerge with all its 
body and legs properly formed, but with wings only half an 
inch long. In an hour they will have grown to their full 
shape and dimensions. What happens is that the folded and 
apparently rudimentary wing is really like a parachute with 
hollow ribs, which have to be inflated first with juices and 
then with air. This sets up the ribs, and expands the wing, 
and as the whole structure hardens, fills, and dries, so the 
miraculous growth goes on. 

The same happens in the case of the dragon-fly, which has 
what look only like the stumps of wings when it emerges from 
the pupa. These the creature quivers and shakes, while it 
forces air in and causes them to expand. This dragon-fly 
had apparently satisfied itself in regard to the size of its 
wings. But the material had not hardened. Instead of the 
dry, rustling talc-like wings, with veins like fine steel-wire, of 
the perfect dragon-fly, these were like the thinnest gelatine 
or wet “cracker” paper or goldbeater’s-skin, shining with 
iridescent lustre in very pale opal hues. The case from which 


it had emerged must have been close by, but was not discovered. 





the mounds made by the big wood-ants, and covered with cones 


The larvae when in the water are quite as ferocious 
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as are the dragon-flies when in the air. They can both swim 
and run, and are deadly enemies of fish-spawn, and, indeed, of 
any living creatures which they can catch. When they feel 
that they are going to become something else, their first im- 
pulse is to climb out of the water up a stick or reed. One of 
the large green-and-black kind taken as a larva was kept ina 
basin with a flower-pot partly broken to form a den for it to 
hide in. Here it fed and flourished for some weeks, until it 
showed a disposition to climb up the flower-pot. To make 
things to its liking, a stick was stuck into the flower-pot hole 
for the larva to walk up and get through its metamorphosis 
comfortably. Next day it was seen on the stick. A nearer 
approach showed that it was only the shell, out of which the 
full-formed insect had crept by a split in the back of the 
thorax. Jn the evening the dragon-fly, which had probably 
been sitting on a tree to “ harden,” appeared vigorously hawk- 
ing about in the garden where it had lived as a larva under 
the flower-pot. One wonders whether it could see its old 
shape, which remained quite perfect as a shell on the stick, 
and whether it realised what it had been. 

Some of the dragon-flies are very pale and colourless 
when they emerge, and only assume their brilliant hues 
gradually. Possibly high feeding has something to do 
with their splendour of colour, It is said that on 
almost the last appearance of the vanished great copper 
butterfly in the Fens the swarm only survived for two 
days. On the third nothing but wings were found lying 
about, just as pigeons’ or grouse’s wings are found where a 
faleon has been feeding. The dragon-flies had attacked and 
eaten every butterfly. This was told to the writer some 
thirty years ago by a gentleman who had seen them, and 
had a very considerable number of the great coppers which 
he had secured, in his collection. The wing-power of the 
dragon-flies is probably greater than that of any other insect. 
They can travel great distances if they please, and have 
been seen from ships very far out at sea. Not all dragon- 
flies haunt water or the neighbourhood of aquatic plants 
after they have emerged and can fly. The large common 
green-and-black species often leaves the waterside altogether 
and takes up a beat on the drive leading to a country house. 
This suits it exactly, for the lines of trees on either side 
prevent the insects haunting the drive from escaping readily, 
and the fierce, voracious dragon-fly cruises at lightning speed 
up and down the ready-made trap, in which it has the other 
creatures even more at its mercy than the greyhounds have 
the hare at an “enclosed” coursing meeting. Some species 
do not remain ever on the wing, but sit on boughs of trees, 
whénce they dash off like a flycatcher or a kingfisher watching 
from a bough, at passing insects, which they bring back to 
their perch to devour. It is said that certain kinds of dragon- 
fly become so completely terrestrial that they have to avoid 
touching the water, yet are obliged to lay their eggs either in 
that element or in a place or on something which will be 
eventually covered by water. They meet this difficulty by 
descending upon the dry leaves of water-lilies and laying the 
eggs there. In the autumn when the waters rise these leaves, 
being anchored by their stems to the root below, are drawn 
beneath the surface, and the dragon-flies’ eggs are conveyed 
beneath the water without danger to the insect when laying 
them. A rather ingenious class of steam lifeboat built for the 
Royal Lifeboat Society is something on the same “lines” of 
design in regard to propelling power as the larvae into which 
these eggs in course of time develop. The lifeboat is pro- 
pelled by jets of water sucked in at one hole and forced out 
at another, thus avoiding a screw, which is apt to be en- 
tangled by wreckage ropes and fouled. The larva, which 
can swim well enough, has a special “jet” system for silent 
approach towards its victims, which it thus glides under with- 
out moving its legs, and then attacks them like a submarine. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—~>— 
PREPARATION FOR INVASION. 

(To tue Epitor oF TEE ‘ SPEcTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Having lately travelled all over Northumberland, and 
thus come across the grand work undertaken there by the 
“Corps of Guides,” I would ask you to bring this subject to 
the notice of your readers in order to induce them to push 








as 
forward this scheme in other counties. This corps, founded 
in order to help our defensive forces in case of invasion 
guiding them by the little-known paths or the best routes, 
never failing when required, and having all the necessary 
local knowledge, must of necessity be of immense use to our 
officers, who have not the opportunity of studying theip 
country’s geography in detail as it should he. Northumbey. 
land, one of the least threatened counties, has under its Lord. 
Lieutenant, Earl Grey, nobly set the example, and I may say 
from personal experience that I have already found this corps 
to be formed, and to be most serviceable and useful. More. 
over, as it is possible with a small outlay to exact a shooting 
proficiency from the “Guides,” it is evident to even “ 
amateur that bodies of men thus formed all over the Britis), 
Isles would be a step towards organising the civil population 
in case of invasion, and would give our defending armies not 
only great local strength, but would add materially to the 
number of our defenders. I believe a “Chief Guide” jg 
resident in each County Council division who selects his own 
subordinates, who never leave their own district. My excuse 
for asking you this favour is my keen desire to he prepared, 
and not to be like those in 1870 who showed that they knew less 
of their own country than their invaders proved themselves ty 
know.—I am, Sir, &e., VIGILANS, 





THE EXPENSIVENESS OF LIVING IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The expense of living in South Africa, more especially 
in the chief towns, was illustrated with painful clearness in 
the J'imes of Tuesday, July 15th. ‘House rent”—to quote 
the actual words—* even in cases where the premises occupied 
are of the humblest description, is exorbitant, seldom falling 
below £300 a year. A cook’s wages are from £7 to £1) 
monthly ; a Kaffir house-boy’s from £4 to £6. The minimum 
cost of feeding a horse is £60 a year. Meat from cold storage 
depots costs from Is. to 1s. 2d. per Ib.; fresh killed meat is 
unprocurable. Railway travelling, first-class, costs 3d. per 
mile. Even newspapers cost 3d. From the above figures it 
will be possible to form an idea of the difficulty the married 
Civil servant, drawing a salary of from £500 to £700 yearly, 
has in making ends to meet. But the hardship is still greater 
in the case of military officers, who, although freed from pay- 
ment of Customs dues, will find the Transvaal impossible un- 
less they possess private means.” It is the last sentence which 
carries the pregnancy of the whole to the unfortunate officer, or 
—as in my case—to the fathers who have with difficulty scraped 
together a sufficient sum to float their sons through school and 
Woolwich or Sandhurst, trusting that once in the Service they 
would be able to support themselves. An Engineer officer can, 
with strict economy, live on his pay, and this is also done in 
the Artillery, but with greater difficulty. How few—if any— 
are able to live on their pay in the Line! We parents, who 
are not blessed with a superfluity of the “almighty dollar,” 
struggle to give our boys an allowance of £50. With this, in 
addition to their pay, they can manage in England or in the 
majority of our Colonies, where, though the expenses may be 
heavier, the pay is at an increased rate. This, I understand, 
does not apply to South Africa, and yet to judge by the ap- 
proximate prices given above, in no country in the world is 
the expense of living so high. What is to be the future of 
men who, having only small private means, or it may be 
nothing but their pay, find their regiment ordered to 
garrison duty in a South African town? Offered a 
miserable pittance of £500 per annum, the expostulary 
voice of the Civil servant is heard in the land; but a soldier 
must be dumb, and, though possibly short of the necessaries 
of life, must endeavour to make a respectable outward appear- 
ance, at the same time never omitting the regimental dues to 
the band fund, &e. Many of these men have fought and 
suffered for over two years and a half, separated from those 
they love. Now, though peace has put an end to the necessity 
for this separation, the majority of them are face to face with 
a new and grimmer foe; one that in its needlessness is surely 
doubly cruel. From wives at home come happy letters full of 
the near prospect of meeting, and petitioning to be allowed to 
go out without further delay. From parents come letters of 
congratulation, with possibly veiled hints that now the war 
is over wives can once more be provided for by their husbands. 
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“We were so cosy in our little house at home before the 


war,” writes the wife, ‘and though our income was smull, we 
were not in the least pinched. I know living in South Africa 
js expensive, but I am sure we can manage ; only let me 
come and try.” Come and try,—the irony of it! W hat was a 
suug little income in England will be in South Africa not 
much more than sufficient to pay the rent of a house and the 
servants’ wages. A great obstacle, and after all is said a most 
sordid one, stands between many wives and husbands, fathers 
and children. If through the medium of the Spectator you 
will make known the financial ruin which faces the officer who, 
without any private means or only one of narrow limits, is ex- 
pected to support himself and his wife and children in South 
‘Africa on his present miserably inadequaie pay, you will earn 
the heartfelt gratitude of many men and women. To quote 
from the Times leader of July 15th:—‘* We cannot expect the 
best men, or even moderately good men, to work in South Africa 
without a living wage, and the amount of such a wage must 
be determined by local conditions, not by the practice of the 
Treasury in conditions of a wholly different kind. It would 
be too absurd to devote millions to the resettlement of the new 
Colonies, and then to spoil everything by ill-judged parsimony 
in the case of the civil and military officers upon whom we 
must rely for success.” —I am, Sir, &e., PARENS. 

[We feel very deeply the serious nature of the pay difficulty 
put forward by “ Parens.” In many cases of service abroad 
the officer has a choice, but where a regimental officer is obliged 
to serve in a country where his pay is halved by the local cost 
of living, it is essential that his pay should be temporarily in- 
creased. Starvation wages are always bad policy, and nowhere 
more so than in garrisons which are surrounded by temptations 
of all kinds—Ep. Spectator. | 





BRITISH AND ENGLISH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am a Scotsman. All my life, more than seventy-eight 
years now, English has heen my speech. For my short re- 
maining time, pace Lord Balfour of Burleigh, I mean still to 
talk English, and not British—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. 





MR. W. JAMES ON RELIGIOUS CONVERSION, 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your review of Professor James’s work in the Spectator 
of July 12th is of great interest to me, as the unconscious 
mind and its scope, especially with reference to spiritual 
matters, has occupied me for some years. The whole mind of 
nan is essentially one; a smaller portion being to a varying 
extent illumined by consciousness, while above and below 
stretches the larger part, in contact on one side with the highest 
spiritual influences, while on the other it controls the action of 
the smallest body cells. Conscience, character, the Spirit of 
God, the “ new man,” and all the deepest religious experiences 
have their home in the unconscious mind. In all spiritual 
and religious exercises, whether anciently among monks and 
other ascetics, or in the present day, the greatest results are 
obtained as consciousness is wholly or partly in abeyance. 
“ The ‘ mysteriousness of our being’ is not confined to subtle 
physiological processes which we have in common with all 
wnimal life. There are higher and more capacious powers 
wrapped up in our human personality than are expressed 
even by what we know of consciousness, will, or reason. 
There are supernormal and transcendental powers of which, 
at present, we only catch occasional glimpses; and behind and 
beyond the supernormal there are fathomless abysses, the 
‘Divine ground’ of the soul, the ‘ultimate reality’ of which 
our consciousness is but the reflection or faint representation.” 
In religious services for the “ deepening of the spiritual life” 
it is to be noted how prominent a place is given to the 
“cessation of effort,” to the “casting out of self,’ to “lying 
passive,” and “yielding up our powers,’ &e. The larger and 
more potent part of our spiritual, as of our physical life, is 
behind the veil of our normal consciousness, and beyond our 
highest intellectual capacity. Kingsley says: “It leads to 
the mistaking conscious emotions for the workings of the 
spirit, which must be above consciousness.” A well-known 
Christian teacher, the Rev. Dr. Andrew Murray, writes: 
“Deeper down than where the soul with its consciousness 
can enter there is spirit matter linking man with God; and 
deeper down than the mind and feelings or will—in the unseen 


depths of the hidden life—there dwells the Spirit of God.” 
Our conscious mind, as compared with the unconscious mind, 
has been likened to the visible spectrum of the sun's rays as 
compared to the invisible part which stretches indefinitely on 
either side.* We know now that the chief part of heat comes 
from the ultra-red rays that show no light; and the main part 
of the chemical changes in the vegetable world are the results 
of the ultra-violet rays at the other end of the spectrum, which 
are equally invisible to the eye, and are only recognised by 
their potent effects. Indeed, as these invisible rays extend 
indefinitely on both sides of the visible spectrum, so we may 
say that the mind includes not only the visible or conscious 
part, and what we have termed the subconscious, that lies 
below or at the red end, but the supraconscious mind that 
lies beyond at the other end,—all those regions of higher soul 
and spirit life of which we are only at times vaguely 
conscious, but which always exist, and link us on to eternal 
verities on the one side, as surely as the subconscious mind 
links us to the body on the other. The mind, indeed, reaches 
all the way, and while on one hand it is inspired by the 
Almighty, on the other it energises the body, all whose pur- 
posive life it originates. We may call the supraconscious 
mind the sphere of the spirit life, the subconscious the sphere 
of the body life, and the conscious mind the middle region 
where both meet.—I am, Sir, &c., 


6 Harley Street, W. A. T. ScHorietp, M.D. 





“THE MAN IN THE STREET.” 

{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Str,—The other day as Iwas reading “The Greville Memoirs” 
I came upon the phrase, equivalent to ¢ zvzav, which is now 
associated with a random utterance of Mr. Balfour, and which 
bids fair to become classical. {[t should he premised that 
Greville’s “man in the street” figures in his account of the 
Reform agitation in 1831. Various passages in the “ Memoirs” 
are curious as showing that some members of Lord Grey’s 
Administration looked on the Reform Bill as a perilous leap 
in the dark; indeed, the notion is suggested that, while yield- 
ing to the popular clamour, one or two of them might have 
taken for their secret motto Vow plebis, vox diaboli. But I will 
confine myself to a short extract which bears date March 22nd, 
1831, and which, by the way, is not a good specimen of 
Greville’s style :— 

“To-night they will divide, and after a thousand fluctuations of 
opinion it is thought the Bill will be thrown out by a small 
majority. Then will come the question of a dissolution, which 
one side affirms will take place directly, and the other that the 
King will not consent to it, knowing, as ‘the man in the street’ 
(as we call him at Newmarket) always does, the greatest secrets 
of Kings, and being the confidant of their most hidden thoughts.” 
It should be noted that Greville and Mr. Balfour, when speak: 
ing of “the man in the street,’ regarded that shadowy per: 
sonality from somewhat different points of view. Mr. Balfour 
cited him as a type of mere ignorance, Greville as a type of 
ignorance laying claim to omniscience.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hitel Sonnenberg, Engelberg. LioNEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 





THE ART OF ARGUMENT. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It has struck me that it would be of great advantage to 
the schoolboy who has attained a certain age and position in 
his school if he were taught the elements of argument. At 
present the average boy, with very few exceptions, has no chance 
of learning how to argue. For masters, on account of their 
superior position, are free from the embarrassment of having 
to argue out any statement, however dogmatic, which they 
choose to make; since the boy, who is perhaps conscious of 
some weakness or defect in the master’s statement, is yet 
ashamed to debate the point with him, lest he should be 
thought presumptuous or priggish. This being so, might 
not a short time during the school week be given up to 
teaching the principles of sound argument in the high forms 
of the public schools? For it would surely be of great value 
to a boy when he goes out into life to have some idea of how 

to carry on a logical discussion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Pustic ScHoon Boy. 

[We have dealt with our correspondent’s ingenuous pro- 
posal elsewhere, but we may suggest to him, on the principle 





* In The Unconscious Mind, Dr. A, T. Schofield, Second Edition. London: 








Hodder and Stoughton. 
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que messieurs les assassins commencent, that the boys in the 
higher forms should begin by allowing their “fags,” and lower 
boys generally, to argue with them. A “fag” or lower boy 
often feels inclined to argue, but refrains, possibly lest he 
should be thought priggish, possibly from more physical 
reasons. Let the big boy train him in the noble art of argu- 
ment. If the result is successful, the masters may perhaps 
follow the example.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SCHOOLMASTERS AND CELIBACY. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the extract from Mr. Benson’s book on ‘“ The 
Schoolmaster” made in your review of July 12th, there is one 
statement so remarkable that I venture to call attention to it. 
Talking of the boarding-house master, Mr. Benson says, “ he 
should be a celibate, so as to possess freedom from domestic 
cares, and time to develop a truly parental relationship with 
the boys.” Surely it would be hard to find a more paradoxical 
and illogical statement; in other words, the one great draw- 
back to being a parent in loco is to be a parent in esse. 
Already the blighting infiuence of monasticism is the one 
great flaw in the hostel system. Noweven the boarding-houses 
are to be shut up to all who have committed the crowning sin 
of matrimony. We should soon have feminine influence 
totally excluded from our public schools, with disastrous 
results. Let me quote a few noble words of Canon Skrine, 
which are a liberal reply to such narrow doctrines :—“ Let us 
remember that our pastor is a man, and not an office; and 
being man, is composite; while he is master he may also be 
husband, trustee, head of the Parish Council, conceivably a 
writer of useful books, and still more probably a father. 
How sadly this perplexes his pastoral devotion! Yet how the 
problem unravels itself again with the reflection that perhaps 
his boys will some day write books, command Parish Councils, 
and assuredly will be fathers; and that they will do all these 
things better if first their master has done them well. Per- 
haps even while he is occupying the parish chair that time is 


given to his pupils; perhaps when he is stealing an hour to | 
spend with the children of his blood, he is learning to be a better | 


father to the children of his spirit.’ How grand this sounds 
compared with Mr. Benson’s compulsory celibacy!—I am, 
Sir, &e., Crcin H. S. WILtson. 
Elstow. 
[ We believe that the true answer to the problem, “marriage 
or celibacy for schoolmasters,” is that it depends on the master. 


If a master is one of those exceptional people who can put the | 


whole of themselves into their work, his pupils will gain, even if 
he himself may suffer, in efficiency from his not having the 
cares and happiness of a family. For the average man, how- 
ever, we cannot but think that marriage improves instead of 
injuring the schoolmaster.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A COLOSSAL FLOGGING. 

[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTaToR.” | 
S1r,—Under the above heading there appeared in the Spectator 
of July 19th a not very accurate account of an incident that 
took place at Eton under Dr. Keate in 1832, and you will 
perhaps allow one of the very few surviving victims of the 
famous Doctor’s discipline to give a correct narrative of it. 
The number punished was certainly much above the eighty at 


which it is placed in the extract quoted by your correspon- 


dent, for it comprised three whole divisions of the school, and 
can hardly have been less than one hundred and forty; but it 
was in no sense “collective,” if by that is meant the inclusion 
of the innocent with the guilty, for there was not one of us 
who did not know that he had fairly earned his flogging. For 
some reason or other it had been decreed that on a certain 
eventful Saturday afternoon the three divisions in question 
were to have an extra “absence,” which the boys declared they 
would not attend, and as the Doctor vowed that every boy 
who did not answer to his name should be flogged, he found 


himself in face of a serious difficulty when not above a dozen | 


out of the three divisions put in an appearance; but he was 
equal to the occasion, and showed himself a great general. 


If he waited till the Monday to deal with the culprits, they | 


would have time for concerted action; and if, as was probable, 
they then refused to be flogged, he would have to acknowledge 
himself beaten or to proceed to expulsion on a scale that would 
be ruinous to the school; so be determined at once to take 


ar. 
them unprepared and in batches from each house. My elder 
brother and myself slept in the same room at a dame’s, he 
being near the top and I near the bottom of the mutinoys 
divisions, and were comfortably sleeping when a message came 
to him to go over to his tutor, who lived just opposite, and 
getting up grumbling at being disturbed, he came back after a 
little and, in answer to my inquiry, said, “I’ve been Swished 
that’s all, and so will you be to-morrow,” and s0 it proved, 
Next day in church during the service I got the message 
desiring me to “stay afterwards,” which, being interpreted 
means an order for immediate execution, which I duly under. 
went as soon as I got out of church in company with those 
remaining who had not been disposed of the night before; but 
old Keate had worked so hard and so late on Saturday night 
that not very many were left for the Sunday, and he was able 
to enjoy his repose with the knowledge that “ order reigned” 
in Eton. Keate was a peppery little despot, and, as is evident 
from this historical example, did not stick at trifles in en. 
forcing discipline, but he was not unpopular with the boys.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., E. 


[To tur Environ or THE “SpPrcratTor.”] 
Str,—Your correspondent, “L. J. R.,” in the Spectator of 
July 19th has quoted a passage from the Life of Edward 
Thring anent Dr. Keate’s well-known colossal flogging, in 
which there is a most singular mistake. He tells us that “all 
names on the alphabetical list of the school from M down. 
wards were subjected to this manifestly impartial dis. 
cipline.” This is what really happened. All boys in two 
forms—the upper and lower remove, I think—some sixty to 
eighty, were flogged for shirking an imposed “absence” or 
roll-call. My name begins with “ F,” and I am one of the few 
survivors who had to kneel upon the block on that unpleasant 
evening.—I am, Sir, &e, FRANCIS FREEMAN, 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 











| TEUTONIC ANGLOPHOBIA. 

{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—It is uot to be wondered at that Germany wishes to 
| minimise the effects of the infamous “campaign of lies” 
| which has been carried on against us by all classes in 
Germany, from the lowest to the highest, which has never 
| been checked or discouraged by the Emperor himself, and 
| in which Professor Mommsen has distinguished himself. It 
|} is this apostle of virulence who now poses as the dove with 
an olive-branch of peace, and who is good enough to append 
his signature to the precious appeal which is being circulated 
| in the German Press for a better understanding between 
; the two countries. It is possible that a Professor of a 
| German University who believes, or used to believe, 
| that English soldiers fired from behind a shield of 
| Boer women, and that an English Administration openly 
murdered and ill-treated thousands of Boer women and 
children, can also believe that an appeal bearing his name will 
bear weight with his own countrymen,—but hardly so with us. 
It is instructive to note that this new friendliness follows 
directly on the utterances of the German Guild of Merchants, 
which bewailed the fact that the loss to German trade of 
“hundreds of millions of marks” had resulted from this very 
“campaign of lies’; while from all quarters of the Empire 
arises the wail of the German merchant, who is beginning to 
perceive that the monstrous and disgusting lies, which not 
a section merely, but the whole of the German Press, 
have been publishing about us, helped by men of Pro- 
fessor Mommsen’s standing in the country, are not exactly 
conducive to the furtherance of German trade in the 
British Empire,—men who see now, only too well, that having 
sown the wind, they are going to reap the whirlwind. 
We may bea stupid race, but we can hardly persuade our- 
selves that such a marvellous change in the sentiments of an 
entire nation can thus take place so suddenly, or can be 
genuine, in spite of the organised attempts to make us believe 
| the contrary; and there is something about this appeal which 
| will strike most of us as rather nauseating and sordid, arising 
as it does, not from friendliness to us, but from monetary 
loss to themselves. Such “friendship” we would respectfully 
| decline. In any case, it is to be devoutly hoped that there will 
| be no manifestation of any response on our part until an 
organised national apology has been made to us. There is not 
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ve alightest need for us to seek friends, and Wwe can, as we 
have done during the last three years, continue to find in our 
Colonies, and in the Greater Britain which comprises nearly 
one-fourth of the population of the world, all the friendship 
we need. Our own strong right arm—and none realise how 
strong it is better than our German critics—is sufficient for 
us, and we can despise both the yelping rabble of our European 
as and the contemptible mercenary friendship of our 


foes 
Cuas. E. Lart. 


European “ friends.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

[Our correspondent writes with somewhat unnecessary? 
though no doubt perfectly excusable, warmth, but his advice 
js sound. Let us treat German offers of friendship and 
German yells of defiance with equal indifference—especially 
when they proceed from the same individuals. The Germans 
probably did not six months ago regard us as quite the fiends 
and savages that they represented us; but it is equally 
probable that their feelings now are not quite so fraternal 
as they pretend.—Epb. Sy ctator. | 





SIGHTSEERS: THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPEecTATOR.”’ | 

Sir—In answer to your article on the above in the Spectator 
ot July 19th, may I suggest that notices like the following be 
placed in conspicuous parts, where the “tripper” is most 
likely to partake of refreshment ?—“ The public are requested 
to deposit here all paper and empty bottles (not broken) 
which will be gratefully collected by the poor.” I think that 
if the poor people in the neighbourhood were told that they 
could collect the paper and bottles they would gladly do so, and 
thus earn a few pence by selling the latter, and after reading 
the former use it for their fires.—I am, Sir, &e., 3 ae 





BRITISH BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR FRANCISCAN STUDY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir—A few students of the life and times of St. Francis 
have felt that it would be well to focus here at home interest 
in the International Society, which was inaugurated on 
June Ist at Assisi, by forming a British branch of the 
mother-Society. This they intend shortly to do with the 
tull assent of M. Paul Sabatier, who will meet us next 
year in London and deliver an address. Meanwhile, as 
many of your readers will be interested in the work of the 
mother-Society, I would ask any who think they will care to 
join the British branch of the Society to correspond with the 
Hon. and Rev. James Adderley, St. Mark’s, Marylebone, who 
kindly undertakes for the present to act as hon. secretary.—I 
ain, Sir, Xe., H. D. Rawnstey. 





THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘GLOUCESTER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—A friend has just drawn my attention to a letter from a 
Mr. Theo Huse (Liitlichau Strasse 26, Dresden, Saxony) which 
appeared in the Spectator a year or two ago under the heading 
“The Commander of the ‘Gloucester,’” who, he said, was a 
descendant of a sister of Sir Robert Crosse. The Crosses 
were originally of Charlynch, and Sir Robert was born here. 
I have a collection of original letters of his, and records of the 
family down to the present day; but I have never been able to 
discover where he died and was buried. He was a friend and 
ally of Sir Walter Raleigh, was sent home in charge of the 
‘Madre de Dios,’ a huge Spanish galleon, laden with treasure, 
the greater portion of which mysteriously disappeared. He 
married a Roman Catholic lady. His letters latterly are dated 
from Martin’s Abbey. Its locality I cannot fix. If you could 
put me in communication with your correspondent, I should 
be greatly obliged; or if you could afford me any help or in- 
formation that would lead to further particulars about Sir 
Robert Crosse, I should most thankfully accept it. I may 
add that the Crosses removed to Broomfield early in the 
seventeenth century, where they continue to this day.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. A. BELL. 
Charlynch Rectory, Bridgwater, Somerset. 





THE RAVENGLASS GULLERY. 

{To THE EbIror Or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str—The writer of the above article in the Spectator of 
June 28th has omitted all mention of the large colony of tern: 
whose immediate proximity to that of the black-headed gulls 











is one of the most striking things in this remarkable breeding 
ground. If I remember rightly, the two colonies virtually 
touch each other, the terns being upon the landward side. At 
any rate, it was a strange sight to see such clouds of both 
birds, so different in appearance and flight, all in the air 
together, and yet keeping to their respective areas. The 
terns, of course, are later breeders. When I was there the 
young gulls were all or nearly all hatched out, while the terns 
were still sitting and laying.—I am, Sir, &c, 
A. G. BRADLEY. 





GULLS ON THE WATER. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF ‘tHE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—With reference to “South Coast’s” letter in the 
Spectator of February Ist, in which the question is mooted as 
to whether the white and grey colours of sea-gulls are the most 
suitable for “ protective” purposes, may I be permitted to ex- 
press the opinion that the enemies of sea-gulls being so few, 
the evolutionary process of adapting a “ protective” colouring 
against such has not been called into active operation? On 
the other hand, a sea-gull to support life on its natural diet of 
fish should be inconspicuous to its prey. Whether it be the 
cold grey seas of higher latitudes, or the brilliant off-shore 
seas of the tropics, the white under-plumage of the adult birds 
is undoubtedly best suited to this end. I have frequently 
been struck when cruising in the shoal waters on the 
shores of this possession by the beautiful pale-green shade 
reflected upon the breast-feathers and under-wings of the 
white terns which abound here, the tint being an almost exact 
counterpart of the colour of the water from which it is thrown. 
No other colour but white would mirror this hue, and the 
tern is thereby rendered less visible to the fishes below. I am 
aware that this line of reasoning dces not apply to the shear- 
waters and frigate-birds, but these birds are seldom seen 
fishing in shallow waters. They appear to go farther afield 
where the sea is dark-blue and deep. Sometimes they may be 
seen hovering in cloud-like numbers above a shoal of large fish 
which are disporting themselves splashing about at the surface. 
At such times they perpetually dash down, and apparently 
pick minute pieces out of the bodies of the fish. The latter 
seem to be totally oblivious of the presence of the birds, so in 
this case the question of “protective” colouring does not 
arise. The most conspicuous exceptions to the above theory 
are, I conjecture, the cormorant and the shag. I have never 
had the pleasure of seeing these birds fishing on the coasts of 
Great Britain. It would be interesting to know whether it is 
their habit to dart down upon their prey from the upper air, 
after the manner of gannets, or whether they watch their 
opportunities from a rock dark like themselves. The so-called 
shags in Queensland pursue the latter method when I have 
observed them on the inland creeks and rivers of that 
country.—I am, Sir, &e., F. R. Barton, 
Resident Magistrate. 
Governinent House, British New Guinea. 





THE GREEK AND ANGLICAN CHURCHES. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In a letter appearing in your issue of July 19th the 
Rev. A. Carr says that the circumstances relating to the 
marriage of Miss Caroline Skene, as recorded in the 
Memoirs of Felicia Skene of Oxford, show that you were 
uot without authority in your surmise that a bride of the 
Anglican Communion would be bound to renounce member- 
ship in her own Church on marriage with an Orthodox Greek. 
Iam not acquainted with the history of that marriage, but if, 
as I understand the matter, the impediment in that case arose 
trom the fact that double marriages between members of two 
families are prohibited by the Greek Church, as they certainly 
are, I fail to see how the impediment could be removed by the 
bride becoming a member of that Church. I mainta.n, on 
the other hand, that no such condition would be imposed on 
an Anglican bride wishing to marry an Orthodox Greek, and 
I further say that no doubt can remain upon this subject 
after the law which was enacted in Greece in the year 1861, 
and which declared all marriages between members of the 
Greek Church and members of other Christian Churches to 
ve legal, and therefore ecclesiastically valid (civil marriage 
being unknown in Greece), without imposing any other condi- 
tion upon the bride beyond the undertaking, to be given by 
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both parties to the marriage, that their children shall be 
brought up as members of the Greek Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EvsTAaTHIUS METALLINOS, 
Archimandrite. 

Greek Church, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

P.S.—May I draw attention to a typographical error in the 
letter which you did me the honour to publish in the Spectator 
of July 12th? Iam there made to say thata Russian Emperor 
must be a member of the Greek Church, which, of course, was 
not my point. What I meant to say was that a Russian 
Empress must belong to that Church. 





SPLENDID MOURNING. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THB “SeKCTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of July 19th your critique on a book 
called “Splendid Mourning” mentions the source from 
which the title is taken,—a translated motto from Madame de 
Staél, “Fame is for women only a splendid mourning for 
happiness.” This seems to me rather a poor version of what 
I have always thought a very fine and pathetic utterance of 
Madame de Staél. Did she not say, “Fame is the showy 
mourning a plac woman wears for her lost happiness” ? The 
word I have italicised perhaps supplies in a lightning-flash 
that which makes the sentence a biography in two lines of its 
writer.—I am, Sir, Xe., 10, B. 





CHRIST'S HOSPITAL AS A NATIONAL SHAKE. 
SPEARIAN THEATRE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—May I, in all humility, throw out a suggestion to “the 
powers that be” through your columns? Would it not be 
possible to utilise the magnificent hall of Christ’s Hospital by 
turning it into the long-wished-for national Shakespearian 
theatre ? By so doing two ends would at once be achieved: 
that of preserving and making good use of a probably doomed 
national heritage.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. G. 





AN INJUSTICE TO THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The non-com missioned officers and men of the Imperial 
Yeomanry who recently returned from South Africa in the 
‘ Bavarian’ in order to represent their respective units at the 
Coronation appear to have met with a certain want of con- 
sideration at the hands of the War Office. When, on the 
postponement of the ceremony, the Regulars and Militia were 
sent to their depdts, and the Colonials to Kensington Gardens, 
the Yeomanry were forwarded from Southampton to Shorn- 
cliffe, and thence, with one week's furlough, to their homes. 
They are now consequently civilians, though they might 
naturally have expected to await the arrival of their 
battalions, and then to receive the furlough of a month, or 
less, which it may be expected will be given to their com- 
rades before discharge. As it is, they lose, not only 
any chance of a Coronation medal, which they weve pre- 
sumably sent home to receive, and for which their fellows, 
or some of them, may yet be found eligible, but also many 
weeks’ pay—a serious matter, especially for N.C.O.’s receiving 
93. and over per diem—and a very large proportion of these 
details are among the best non-commissioned officers of 
mounted infantry left trained to us by the war. Also, they 
lose their option of a discharge in South Africa, The men are 
drawn from what is at present a most steady, intelligent, and 
valuable body of troops, however mixed and uncertain a 
quantity they may have been when enlisted eighteen months 
ago. They have seen a great deal of service, and have won 
the sincere regard of the best among their officers,—those, at 
least, with whom I have personally become acquainted. I 
trust that it is not yet too late to get the matter remedied.— 
T am, Sir, &ce., GLAMORGAN, 





ANOTHER MOAT ROAD. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—There is a Moats Lane in the parish of Burstow, 
Surrey, between Nutfield Station and the hamlet of Outwood. 
It was one of the numerous green lanes which give such 
charm to this part of the country, but was widened and 
metalled about fifteen years ago. This district, now being 
claimed by villadom, has many features of historic interest, 
and many local peculiarities. Outwood Common is the 


lt 
remnant of what was once a vast wood, probably gradual] 
devoured by the iron industry, of which there are stij] a 
traces.—I am, Sir, &c., A.C. ¢ y 





ANIMALS AND THEIR CLOTHES, 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—In your issue of July 19th you assume that horses ma 

be proud of their bonnets or headgear. May I give you 2 
example? All was bustle in the barracks; the inspecting 
officer of the district had made a surprise visit; but at last 
the regiment was ready in the barrack-yard, with jts old 
Sergeant-Major on his old horse (both having been in he 
regiment beyond memory) to lead. The word was given, but the 
old horse would not stir; his master with grief spurred him 
men rushed from the stables and pulled and pushed him, the 
Colonel rode up using language enough to move any horse 
but ineffectually, until the old wife of the old Sergeant-Major 
heard the row, snatched something from a peg, and rushed 
out. The old horse had his eye on her quarters, saw her 
coming, freed himself from his persecutors, advanced meekly 
to Ler, held down his head, and she fastened his front round 
his ears with a graceful curl on the forehead. It had heen 
made out of his tail when he became bald, and he always wore 
it on state occasions, although forgotten this time in the 
hurry; but he was not the horse to go without it—I am, Sir, 
&e., AN OLD May, 








POETRY. 


THE OLD PLACE. 

So the last day's come at last, the close of my fifteen year— 
The ond of the hope, an’ the struggles an’ messes I’ve put in 

iere. 
All of the shearings over, the final mustering done,— 
Eleven hundred an’ fifty for the incoming man, near on. 
Over five thousand I drove em, mob by mob, down the coast; 
Eleven-fifty in fifteen year . . . it isn’t much of a boast. 





Oh, it’s a bad old place! Blown out o’ your bed half the 
nights, 

And in summer the grass burnt shiny an’ bare as your hand, 
on the heights : 

The creek dried up by November, and in May a thundering 
roar 

That carries down toll o’ your stock to salt ‘em whole on the 
shore. 

Clear’d I have, and I've clear’d an’ clear’d, yet everywhere, slap 
in your face, 

Briar, tauhkinu,* an’ ruin!—God! it’s a brute of a place. 








OP Nee An’ the house got burnt which I built myself, with 
all that worry and pride; 

Where the Missus was always homesick, and where she took 
fever, an’ died. 

Yes, well! I’m leaving the place. ‘Apples look red on that 

bough. 

Iset the slips with my own hand. 
man’s now. 

The breezy bluff: an’ the clover that smells so over the land, 

Drowning the reek o’ the rubbish, that plucks the profit out 
o’ your hand: 

That bit o’ Bush paddock I fall’d myself, an’ watch’d, each 
year, come clean 

(Don't it look fresh in the tawny ? 
green) : 

An’ this air, all healthy with sun an’ salt, an’ bright with 
purity : 

An’ the glossy karakast there, twinkling to the big blue twink- 
ling sea: 

Ay, the broad blue sea beyond, an’ the gem-clear cove below, 

Where my boat, I'll never handle again, sits rocking to an’ fro: 

There’s the last look to all! an’ now for the last upon 

This room, where Hetty was born, an’ my Mary died, an’ 
John... 

Well! I'm leaving the poor old place, and it cuts as 
keen as a knife; 

The place that’s broken my heart—The place where I've lived 
my life. 

New Zealand. 


Well—they’re the other 


A scrap of Old-Country 


B. E. BavuGHAN. 





* Tauhinu, an aromatic shrub, infesting poor soil. 
+ Karaka, a Bush tree, with dark green foliage shining as if varnished 
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A DUCHESS OF SAXE-WEIMAR.* 
4 century and a half ago the Governments of Germany 
were not all dominated by the counsels of perfection which 
seem to guide them now. In some of the States wealth, 
jearning, and manners had been dilapidated by misrule and ill- 
luck, and such was the position of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. It 
was the merit of the Duchess Anna Amalia, a Princess of the 
house of Brunswick, that during the nineteen years of the 
Regency thrown upon her by her husband's early death she 80 
administered that when her son, Karl August, attained his 
piace as Sovereign, the Duchy had taken a new departure in 
prosperity, while there was a beginning of the intellectual 
development which made Weimar another Ferrara or Urbino, 
and brought the city the name of “the German Athens.” 
Anna Amalia’s present biographer is an expert in German 
topics, and she has an excellent narrative faculty ; but she 
quotes her numerous authorities to excess, and at times slips 
into familiarities of schoolroom style. Her account of the 
historic vicissitudes of Thuringia requires correction, and she 
spells * Geheimrath ” with a superflous central “e.’ Then she 
rives her heroine a wrong title, calling her at the head of the five 
hundred and sixty-eight pages of the book “a Grand Duchess,” 
which she was not. Saxe-Weimar did not attain the higher 
ducal dignity till 1815-16, a fact corroborated by the inserip- 
tions of 2 couple of photographs (Vol. IL., pp. 551-52). Worse 
still, the authoress of Corinne and L’ Allemagne, above all 
women, is robbed by a slip of her French nationality. We read : 
“Some of the best conversationalists of the nineteenth century 
were Germans or Russians, notably Madame de Staél and 
Madame de Krudener.” 


Anna Amalia was born in 1739; Regent from 1758 to 1775, 
her death was in 1807 Arriving in 1756 in “that desert 


the favoured correspondent of so many Kings and Queens, we 
must record the fact that, according to one of Anna Amalia’s 
best friends, her democratic spirit drove the Weimar “smart 
set” to complain that she “overstepped the rigid limit 
which separates the classes, and that knowledge and talents 
were a better passport to her favour than old lineage or rank,” 
a divagation from the plain path of Royal duty on which hardly 
any European Sovereign, male or female, would dare to enter in 
the year 1902. The ill-humour of the malcontents would have 
been doubled if they could have read the letters of a sub- 
sequent date addressed by the Duchess in terms of perfect 
equality to Goethe’s mother, who, as wife of a Frankfort 
“ Patrizier” —7.e., high-class burgher—was in no sense 
“hoffahig,” or a proper associate for persons of their kidney. 
With her son Karl August the Regent was not so suc- 
cessful as with her subjects. The boy was so full of talent 
that no less a person than his relative, “ Alter Fritz,” said 
that “of all the Princes he had seen Karl gave the greatest 
promise.” But the little chap was self-willed, rough, over- 
frolicsome, and his head was turned by flattery; his 
tutors, amongst whom was Wieland, managed him badly; so 
that he fell short of his mother’s ideal of an embryo 
Sovereign. “Karl’s indomitable will” brought him into 
constant collision with the Duchess, a difficulty which mainly 
died out when “the rising sun” was introduced into the 
Council, and was afterwards despatched on a modified version 
of “the grand tour,” which included a journey vid the Maine 
to Carlsruhe and Paris. His juvenile imagination having 
been excited by The Sorrows of Werther and Gétz von 
Berlichingen, he contrived when at Frankfort to meet Goethe, 
thus laying the foundations of a friendship which in the yea 
following brought about the poet’s settlement in Weimar on 
Karl August's invitation. Realising at Carlsruhe a long- 
cherished hope of his mother, the Duke rushed into an 
engagement with Louisa of Hesse-Darmstadt, who was hardly 


as 





Weimar, half village, hal? capital,” as Herder put it, she found 
poverty and disorder prevalent. Official peculation was general, 
taxes were crushing, the treasury was empty, education (except 
it the University of Jena) was at the lowest ebb, there were no 
hospitals or asylums, the theatre was in decay, the dueal resi- 
dence was tumbling to ruins, the streets of Weimar were as 
dangerous at night from pitfalls, insufficient illumination, and 
“hooligans”’ as those of another Metropolis now, while society 
was in a rude, disintegrated phase. When the widow of 
nineteen assumed the Regency she at once determined— 
so our authorities assert—to change all that, so that her 
little State should become a feature of the age. Laying 
before her Council an Order conveying her intention to see 
for herself into all matters of business, domestic and foreign, 
she encountered stiff official resistance, on which she quickly 
put down her foot with a vigour worthy of a niece of Frederick 
the Great. Helped by the Minister Greiner, the enlightened 
female autocrat pushed on reform in various directions, 
effecting, in particular, savings in her personal expenditure, 
which gave her funds for the improvement of the public 
library and the city gymnasium, and for the purchase of 
works of art. On Anna Amalia’s administrative activities 
the authoress is somewhat conjectural, but is more detailed 
and trustworthy in describing her heroine’s personal 
characteristics and her achievements in the social sphere. The 
Duchess induced the Court set (which must have been a 
vanishing quantity as to numbers!) to substitute music, 
charades, and other elegant diversions for the low games and 
horse-play which disgraced the palace, thus opening the road to 
the higher aspirations which in the Weimar of that day were | 
totally extinct. Anna Amalia was almost up to the Girton | 
level. She was a fair Latin scholar, read Aristophanes with 
Wieland as coach, wrote operettas, acted, filled volumes with 
her Gedanken or “reflections,’ addressing the while a 
voluminous correspondence to all sorts and conditions of men. 
The illustrious Grimm went so far as to call ‘the wonderful 
Duchess“ a living “representation of the goddess Minerva, 
who has taken a human form amongst the romantic woods of 
Thuringia,” and he added that language failed “ to give an idea 
of the homage, the reverence, and the love excited by this 
wonderful Princess.” As a counterblast to the schwirmerez of 








_* 4 Grand Duchess: the Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar- 
Lisenach, and the Classical Circle of Weimar. By Frances Gerard. With 42 
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suited by temperament and antecedents for her new 
position, which, as she complained, involved life in a house 
without a kitchen. The husband was fiery, unreserved, free- 
and-easy, humorous if not rude, addicted to  potations 
and revels, and to teasing the maids of honour, as well as to 
other questionable pastimes in which Goethe was a willing 
second. The beautiful wife’s mother-in-law called her “a 
lump of ice”: she was self-contained, prim, and a strict 
devotee of an ultra-aristocratic code of Court etiquette. 
However, attachment finally succeeded to indifference: 
the Royal pair grew into a fairly attached couple, and 
when Karl August’s Sturm und Drang period was over 
he developed into a capable ruler, whose guiding thought was 
the promotion of the welfare of his people. Goethe's verdicts 
on the Duke ranged, under the influence of circumstances and 
dates, from harsh condemnations of his bosom friend’s follies 
and extravagance, to boundless eulogies on his exceptional 
capacities and aspirations. In his old age the poet spoke thus 
to Eckermann :— 

“Karl August was born a great man; he had a compound 
nature, and had he lived in the Attic days the Greeks would have 
said that he had a mixture of godand mananddemon. Napoleon, 
Frederick the Great, Peter the Great, and Karl August have a 
family resemblance, in so far that no one could oppose them. 
taeets Everything that I undertook under his direction [i.e., as 
Minister of State} succeeded, so that in cases where I could not 
see my road clearly, I had only to consult him, and he instantly hit 
upon the way to ensure success, and I seldom knew him to fail.” 


The “ Wednesdays” of the lovely Duchess Louise, her 
mother-in-law’s “ Fridays,” and the Saturday breakfasts & la 
Rogers and Monckton Milnes of the dwarfed, ugly, but witty 
Fraulein von Gochausen are brightly described in this book. 


| The Dowager’s round-table was the resort of a little galaxy 


of scholar-like women who held their own —so_ books 
allege—in keen encounters of learning and wit with Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, Herder, Jean Paul Richter, behind whom 
shone other intellectual lights of no feeble magnitude. 
The guests at these feasts of reason included Charlotte 
the ducal Master of 


von Stein, the neglected wife of 
the Ceremonies, whose notorious relations with Goethe 
were maintained in their original fervour for ten years. 
Admitting the “general laxity’? of the local morals, as to 
which, however, Weimar did not reach the “infamous 
record” of some other German cities, our authoress 
bowdlerises this page of her narrative by arguments which 
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we fear will not convince readers of the great poet's 
diaries. 

An interesting feature of Anna Amalia’s career is her devo- 
tion to the drama. As not unusual in those days, the Weimar 
stage troop consisted of unpaid amateurs, and their perform- 
ances were open gratis. Goethe managed and acted, the com- 
pany including the Duke, his brother Constantine, the 
Duchess, Frau von Stein, with various high official personages. 
These aristocratic Thespians played in the capital, or on the 
open-air boards arranged by the Duchess at the umbrageous 
country seats of Ettersburg and Tiefurt. In the end, a new 
theatre was built by a speculative grandee, and the amateurs 
were extinguished by a troop of professional comedians, whose 
performances appear to have suited the Thuringian “ ground- 
lings.” All this, and the story of Goethe’s “friendship ” with 
the beautiful actress and singer, Corona Schroter, who appears 
to have settled down in Weimar in order to be near the uni- 
versal magnet, is interesting reading. But Goethe’s serious 
activities in association with Schiller are barely named. The 
author of William Tell is practically dropped out of the 
record, and the writer seems unaware that under the in- 
fluence of dramas like the realistic Egmont and the idealising 
Wallenstein there grew up in Germany a new school of 
dramatic and histrionic art. The lady has, however, dis- 
covered that Goethe’s primary period of residence in “the 
modern Athens ”—i.e., the ten years between his arrival and 
his first journey to Rome—was “a blank as far as literary 
progress was concerned.” It so happens that during this dead 
time Goethe had worked at some of his great dramas, amongst 
them Iphigenia, as this text and a photograph of Corona and 
himself in costume prove in detail. To the pre-Roman period 
further belongs 7'orquato Tasso: this play is just mentioned 
in the book, yet we are not informed that its dramatis 
personae partly symbolise Karl August, the Duchess Louise, 
Charlotte von Stein, and the poet himself. 

When the young Frankfort plebeian was ennobled and 
given a paid Ministerial post, the palatial coteries raged 
furiously : a member of the ducal Administration asked Anna 
Amalia if old public servants were “to walk after this Tasso 
Goethe.” By degrees it was seen that the poet's gigantic 
personality was not wanting the stuff of which capable 
bureaucrats are made. The authoress does not approach the 
poet’s official life, so that we are not told that it was by Goethe’s 
advice that the Duke of Weimar gave vigorous support to 
Frederick the Great's anti-Austrian Fiirstenbund of 1785. 
He was hardly an accomplice in the startling quasi-revo- 
lutionary constitutional developments, and patronage of the 
Burschenschaft, which brought Karl August into serious 
conflict with the Diet of Frankfort after the Congress of 
Vienna. As to Goethe’s “angel Louise,” when Napoleon 
forced his way into her palace hall after the catastrophe 
of Jena, and treated her to a specimen of his black- 
guardly Corsican manners, she faced him with a courage 
and dignity which surpassed the similar performance of 
her Prussian namesake at Tilsit, and drew from the 
invader the remark :—‘“ There is a woman whom even our 
two hundred cannon could not frighten.” The sufferings 
of body and mind imposed on Anna Amalia by the war, in 
which her son had a Prussian command, shortened her life; 
she got no comfort from Goethe, who shut himself up in the 
house on the Frauen Platz, and did not allow such rubbish as 
hattles and war contributions to disturb his Olympian calm. 
With the end came “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow ” in the shape 
of the forced absence of her beloved son. Very gratifying is 
the assurance that “although ninety-four years have elapsed 
since Anna Amalia passed away, her memory is still fresh in 
the capital which she loved so well.” 





SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE.* 
“THOUSANDS of fine lines fly up the chimney,” said Lord 
Tennyson, describing his winter habit of sitting by the fire 
and composing. Nota few of the writers of verse who crowd 
the shelves of the reviewer might profitably imitate his 





* (1.) Poems. By Katharine Tynan. London: Lawrence and Bullen. (7s. 6d.] 
(2.) Aquamarines. By NoraChessou, London: Grant Richards, [5s. net.] 
—(3.) Ode on the Coronation of King Edward. By Bliss Carman. i 
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*B. London: John Lance. [3s. 64.)-—(6.) Lhrough the Gateray. By Francis 
William Gourdillon. London: Arthur L. Humphreys. — (2s. 6d. nev. !|—— 
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practice. Here is a volume of Poems by “Katharine Tynan,” 
It contains, we calculate, between four and five thousand 
lines. Virgil was busy writing poetry for more than thirt 
years—he is not known to have done anything else—and 2, 
left some fourteen thousand lines behind him, and two-thirds 
of these, so fastidious was he in his judgment, he was for 
sending “up the chimney,” even after they had satisfied his 
first tests. And here we find a lady, eloquent and accom. 
plished it is true, but scarcely in the first rank of literary 
genius, who sends out about a third of the total Virgilian out. 
put. We should say that a volume of this size would require 
the undivided labour of three, or at least two, years, That 
of course, is impossible. But it is possible to give time va 
trouble without stint to a piece now and then. Inspiration 
will not come, it is true: what can be attained is a faultless 
execution. Whether this is worth the labour is another 
matter. But though we must make our protest against the 
“ fatal facility” which is the bane of so much modern poetry, 
we gladly admit that there is much in the volume that 
moves us: there is love of Nature, often shown in happy 
touches of description ; devotional feeling; a pathos that comes 
straight from the heart. Of this last quality we shall give a 
characteristic example; it ought to go some way towards 
refuting the heresy that a poet expresses himself best when he 
does not feel what he writes :— 


“Tur Cuinp’s CAuu. 
He calls with quick, insistent | Ever through shadow-time and 
cry, sun 
He calls at work or play, I hear a baby eall, 
And I must put my business by, | That is not you, my precious one, 
And all my books away. That is not you at all. 
Afar, where heavenly waters 
flow 
*Mid Paradisal calms, 
All on a sward where lilies blow 
The shepherd counts his lambs, 
Afar, beyond the wintry cold 
Upon the heavenly hill, 
Sweeter than lark and mavis] A little lamb a few weeks old 
dear, i Bleats for his mother still. 
™ And nightingales a May, O mother’s love and mother’s 
The little voice so shrill and Sow 3 
clear Ee . 
a he : But while I come in haste, 
That I must yet obey. I hear another lovely boy 
Cry from the lonely past. 


He summons me from _ house- 
hold cares 
Zack to his sunny room, 
And up the stairs and up the 
stairs 
In happy haste I come. 


While up the stairs and to the 
door And while I[ kiss your curls aside 
My heart runs on in glee, And hold you to my breast, 
I hear a voice I knew of yore I kiss the little boy that died, 
That never calls for me. That will not let me rest.’ 
Before we leave the verse of “Katharine Tynan” we may 
remind our readers that poems from her pen have often 
appeared in the Spectator. If we have criticised ber work, 
it is not to condemn it, but because we think it well worth 
criticising,—7.e., capable of improvement. 





Mrs. Nora Chesson—the author of Aquamarines—would not 
be the worse for applying to herself so much as she may think 
fit of the little sermon just preached; but it is only fair to say 
that there is much of her work that shows finish. We will 
not flatter her by saying that it could not be improved—she 
would certainly not believe it—but we may say that it shows 
again and again that she has the “root of the matter” in her. 
Sometimes she rises to a height seldom reached in occasional 
verse: in “ Hertha,” for instance, a fine exposition of mystical 
pantheism. The poem that stands next to this is ina 
different style, but highly imaginative, and reaching, we 
think, a high level in force and beauty of expression :— 

“THE SHEPHERD OF THE Sra. 
lama mighty shepherd, and many ave my flocks; 
I lead them, 1 feed them among the weedy rocks. _ 
My shepherd’s crook is fashioned out of a Norway pine, 
And there’s no sheep-doz in the world will herd these flocks 
of mine. 
My fold is wide, and day and night the walls shift of my fold, 
No upland, no lowland my lambing ewes withhold : 
From the cry of their shepherd, the beckoning of his hand; 
For my own desert places they leave the pastureland. 
With wild white fleeces surging about me to my knee, 
I go about my herding, the Shepherd of the Sea ; 
I call to the rock-pastures the white sheep of the waves, 
For they but find their grazing where sailors iind their graves 
Tam a mighty shepherd, and mighty flocks have I; 
I lead them, I feed them while stars are in the sky ; 
And when the moon is waning on sheltered shore and Ice, 


7 


I rest not nor slumber, tho Shepherd of tho Seca.” 
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Chesson reaches in these two pieces her culminating 


ee } ] ] + =f. oY P 
are but she does not fail to maintain a high standard of 
pol ’ 
excellence. 

Mr. Bliss Carman gives us a Coronation Ode as well as a 


‘lume of verse. Of the Ode we must frankly say that it 
pn not appeal to us. In the first place, the metre is, we 
think, a somewhat undignified jingle,— 

take him up to Westminster, and set him in his place ; 


«They will E ‘sp 
_ and Lords and Commons will stand before his face ” ; 


‘And Church 
and we think as we read of the roll of the choruses in 
Atalanta tn Caledon. There are fine things in the Ode never- 
theless; and one stanza of the best part, where the pioneers 
of Empire are celebrated, we must quote, if only for the fine 
line which closes it:— 

«They have visions of a country that sorrow never knew; 
They have rumours of a region where the heart has naught 
: to rue, 
And never will they rest 
Till they reach the fabled West, 

That is charted, dim but certain, in the Volume of the Breast. 

And forever they are dreamers who make the dream come true.” 
In Ballads and Lyrics there are two sharply defined provinces 
of satire and sentiment,—the word is used with no arriere 
pense of depreciation. The satire is bold, even audacious. 
Our fathers would have probably looked askance at the 
followin; nor, indeed, is it a piece which a prudent man 
would give at a penny reading :— 

“ Hem anp Haw. 
Hem and Haw were the sons of sin, 
Created to shally and shirk ; 
Hem lay ’round and Haw looked on 
While God did all the work. 
Hem was the father of bigots and bores; 
As the sands of the sea were they. 
And Haw was the father of all the tribe 
Who criticise to-day. 
But God was an artist from the first, 
And knew whet he was about; 
While over his shoulder sneered these two, 
And advised him to rub it out. 
They prophesied ruin ere man was made : 
‘Such folly must surely fail!’ 
And when he was done, ‘ Do you think, my Lord, 
He’s better without a tail ?’ 
And still in the honest working world, 
With posture and hint and smirk, 
These sons of the devil are standing by 
While Man does all the work. 
They balk endeavour and bafile reform 
In the sacred name of law ; 
And over the quavering voice of Hem 
Is the droning voice of Haw.” 
The same vein may be found, but of less sterling metal, in 
“Hack and Hew,’’in “ In the Workshop,” and in “ Inthe House 
of Idiedaily,” and elsewhere. In “ Above the Gaspereau,” on the 
other hand, and in “ Bahaman” we have fine landscapes, where 
the aspects of Nature are finely informed with the spirit and 
meaning of human life. (The “ Gaspereau,” we should explain, 
“isa landscape in the St. Lawrence region.”) But perhaps 
the best example of Mr. Bliss Carman’s manner in this kind 
of verse is the “Seamark,—a Threnody for Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” We quote the concluding stanzas, as they more 
directly bring out the meaning of the title which has been 
prefixed to the poem :— 
“ His fathers lit the dangerous coast 
To steer the daring merchant home ; 
His courage lights the darkling port 
Where every sea-worn sail must come. 
(nd since he was the type of all 
That strain in us which still must fare, 
The fleeting migrant of a day, 
Heart-high, outbound for otherwhere, 
Now therefore, where the passing ships 
Hang on the hedges of the noon, 
And Northern liners trail their smoke 
Across the rising yellow moon, 
Bound for his home, with shuddering screw 
That beats its strength out into speed, 
Until the pacing watch descrics 
On the sea-line a scarlet seed 
Smoulder and kindle and set fire 
To the dark selvedge of the nivht, 
The deep biue tapestry of stars, 
Then shect the dome in pearly light, 





. 





There in perpetual tides of day, 

Where men may praise him and deplore, 
The place of his lone grave shall be 

A seamark set for evermore.” 

In The Queen, and other Poems, Dr. Garnett chiefly affects 
the form of the sonnet, an excellent corrective, by its severity, 
of any tendency to haste and careless work. They vary 
greatly in interest; some, we may frankly say, do not attract; 
but they are all carefully wrought, all obviously the work of a 
well-stored mind, familiar with great literary models. Of 
course these conditions often produce verse that has all good 
qualities except originality and force. But we should not so 
characterise Dr. Garnett’s work. If the sonnet which we 
quote below stood alone it would vindicate him from such 
censure :— 

“ BREVITY. 

Windows in heaven, lakes in transparency ; 
Eve’s waning hour, of light not all undrest ; 
The distant river’s mimicry of rest; 

Gleams for a moment given to the sea; 

The passing face that snares thee innocently ; 
Unbidden tears; proud sob with pride represt ; 
Unlooked for look of Love; these bring Life zest 

Savoury with the salt of brevity. 

Briefness of life doth life to Life endear ; 

One mortal heart for all the Gods hath room ; 
Restriction moulds and rolls the suns aright ; 

By circumscription of compacted sphere 

Welding to orbs that kindle and illume, 
The beamless dust of spaces infinite.” 
And stand alone, in this respect, it does not. 

Mr. Bourdillon’s name is, we are sure, favourably known to 
readers of the Spectator. We shall not, we think, be mis- 
interpreting their views if we say that among many high 
qualities he has a certain lack of simplicity and strength. 
Beauty of diction he shows, a fine fancy sometimes rising into 
imagination, and refinement and tenderness of sentiment. 
Nor does he exhaust himself with much writing. Through the 
Gateway, a slender volume containing less, we reckon, than 
eight hundred verses, represents much honest labour. We 
may take the following as a good sample of Mr. Bourdillon’s 
work :— 

“A SLEEPING City. 
The silence of a sleeping city fills 
The hungering soul more than the jar and feud 
And noonday noises of the multitude. 
It hath a mystic kinship with the hills, 
With torrents thundering in lonely ghylls, 
With shoreless seas, and awful solitude 
Of deserts, where are giant statues hewed 
By hands unknown for old despotic wills. 
Man’s soul is vaster than man’s senses. 
Where eye and ear find nothing, avenues 
More secret open; and by ways untrod 
The stealing thoughts come, silent as the flow 
Of inland tides, and tranquilly infuse 
Our muddy shallows with fresh streams from God.” 


Lo, 


Mr. Romney Green in his Poems suys a fine thing now and 
then, indeed not unfrequently. Such are the latter lines in 
the sonnet addressed to “ Love” 

“Much thwarted Tyrant! this our bondage thou, 
To make us free, dost bitterly increase ; 
And ere thou set the laurel on our brow 
Of victory and everlasting peace, 


Wouldst show us how faith, wisdom, peace, might be 
Unprofitable, easy, but for thee.” 
ut we cannot find any longer pieces that would justif 
But nnot find any longer 1 t] ld justify 
quotation; nor, indeed, is this by any means perfect. The 
subject on which Mr. Green is most in earnest would seem to 
be the Graeco-Turkish War of 1895. But if Myr. William 
Watson failed to persuade us, we do not think that we shall 
revise our judgments at the bidding of Mr. Green. Here is 
what he says of England :— 
“But see her now! in solemn treaty sworn 
The champion of a cause her heart alone, 
If not a common faith, should make her own, 
This perjured name become; for which the scorn 
She hath procured by mortals yet unborn 
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A NEW BOOK ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 
THERE is such wealth of matter in Mrs. Murray Smith's 
Lioll-Call of Westminster Abbey that a reviewer is almost 
embarrassed by the difliculty of deciding what to speak of 


* The Roll-Call of Wesiminsivy Abbey. By Mrs, A. Murray Smith. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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and what to pass over. Not only are the worthies who have 
made England great, and the Sovereigns who have ruled over 
them, made to answer to the roll-call, but all the centuries of 
English history since Edward the Confessor, and all the 
changes and developments of religion and civilisation that 
have diversified the procession of progress, defile before us 
as we read. The author has lived within the precincts of the 
Abbey and made good use of her opportunities,—studying 
intimately and affectionately every detail of the building, its 
monuments, its traditions, and the characters and lives of its 
ghostly occupants. And she has added to the information 
got by reading and observation the touch of life and poetry 
that comes by imagination and sympathy. Not only things 
that happened within the Abbey walls are made vivid to us, 
but many related scenes that were acted in other places—even 
in foreign countries—are called up by association, just as in 
the introductory chapter called “A Vision of the Mighty 
Dead” we see, among the ghosts that crowded the church at 
the witching hour when the nineteenth century melted into 
the twentieth, not a few whose bones rest far from West- 
minster :— 

“Seated in the blackness of the royal chapel of St. Edward on 
that fateful date, while the nineteenth century melted imper- 
ceptibly into the twentieth, I seemed to hear the Roll-Call of the 
mighty and illustrious dead, of the forgotten dead also, echoing 
from aisle to aisle, from arch to arch. As if in response to the 
mysterious summons, shadowy forms were rising on every hand, 
from grave and cenotaph alike, no matter if the mortal dust lay 
in the tombs above, or in the vaults beneath the pavement, or not 
here at all, but scattered far and wide in lands beyond the sea, or 
resting, perchance, in some peaceful country churchyard. ..... 
Kings and Queens, Princes and Princesses, noble men and noble 
women, were hastening once again to do homage at the shrine, as 
in the olden days, when the faine of St. Edward and the miracles 
worked at his tomb had eclipsed even the honour due to the more 
ancient St. Peter himself, in whose name the church had originally 
been consecrated.” 

Kings and artificers, Churchmen and laymen, warriors and 
monks, scholars, poets, actors, Plantagenets, Tudors, Common- 
wealth men, Stuarts, all are there, thoungh— 

“Tt seemed as if there were a special rendezvous of the blood- 
royal of Stuart to-night, so many were present, and suddenly, in 
the midst of a group of children and grandchildren, one perceived 
a familiar form, a melancholy-visaged monarch, clad in the white 
shirt and red mantle of his coronation, who was walking with slow 
and stately gait, none other than Charles I. himself, drawn... .. . 
from Windsor to-night by the fascination of this historic gather- 
ing. Not far off, with his mighty men around him, the grim 
figure of Oliver Cromwell was just visible in the darkness ; within 
his mailed arm he sheltered his shrinking daughter, Elizabeth 
Claypole ; his Spartan mother stood erect by his side.” 


The personages gathered from Hades in the vision make : 
group brilliant and varied enough to serve as a fair sample of 
the crowd to follow. But quite as admirable as the number 
of persons and incidents introduced are tie skill and method 
with which the matter is arranged. The trees are not allowed 
to hide the wood, nor the wood to swallow up the trees. We 
see the Abbey undergoing the modifications to which the 
progress of art and the growth, decay, strife, and revivals of 
the creeds have subjected its stones, and we see also the 
individual agents of these modifications. 


Hardly less bizarre than the vision of the authoress are 
some of the real scenes she calls out of the past. It is curious 
to turn from the stiffly formal and well-ordered etiquette of 


twentieth-ceutury ceremonial to the account of how Richard IT. 


fof Our Indian Empire,” “The Actors and Actres 
|so on. Under different headin 


which it had been temporarily removed during the erecti 
the new shrine, he was obliged to forego the pleasure of = 
ing his crown because his cup-bearers quarrelled Over < 
right to carry its cushion. Quarrels in the Abbey in the 
“ages of faith” sometimes resulted in sacrilegious viole ° 
Twice during the reign of Richard IT. blood w: mn. 

2 wide Maeiae »ood was shed dur 
a solemn service. Once it was the followers of John of Ga 
who made a disturbance and slew a man; another time it wag 
Richard himself who lost his temper during the Mass sung = 
the funeral service of his wife, and struck down the Earl ye 
Arundel, brother to the officiating Archbishop, with a « rod of 
ceremony” snatched from a mourner. The Earl] had been 
negligent and insolent, and the Kine’s temper was hasty, On 
the first occasion, the Abbey was closed for four months; op 
the second, rites of purification delayed the funeral til] far on 
into the night. The picturesque spontaneity of action belono. 
ing to older times shows itself more pleasantly in the picture of 
good Queen Maud—the wife of Henry I., whose whole life 
was romance—walking daily during Lent barefooted from hey 
palace to the Abbey, and lying for nights and days in sincera 
prayer and penance before the shrine of her great-uncle: oy 
of Henry of Monmouth rejecting the robes of State customary 
to such occasions, and kneeling in simple mail to give thanks 
for Agincourt. Henry's funeral train passing through 
France and the Southern Counties of England with its two. 
mile-long procession, its white-robed torchbearers, and finally— 
after the rest at St. Paul’s—its contingent of five hundred 
black-mounted and black-clothed men-at-arms carrying theiy 
spears reversed, comes nearer than any funcral cortige on 
record to the impressiveness of the train that followed the 
remains of Queen Victoria. The most picturesque section of 
the history of Westminster Abbey closes with the procession 
“ofa hundred lights” that accompanied Mary Tudor and the 
restored monks of Westminster when they brought back the 
body of the Confessor to another new shrine,—after the 
interval of Reformation vandalism and desecration. That 
was the last ceremony at the Abbey in which monks of 
Westminster took part. 


Ug 
Unt 


But to modern times full justice is done in the late 
e ter 
The touching and attractive heading of one »; 


Others are “ The 


chapters. 
is * The Children of the Abbey.” 





's, and according to various 





principles of grouping, Mrs. Murray Smith passes in review 
an almost incredible number of personages, and yet keeps her 
work within reading compass. The chapters are liberally 
illustrated, and some excellently clear plans of the Abbey 
are given at the end. Finally, there is a good index to 
complete the usefulness of the volume as a book of reference, 





MOROCCO.* 


THESE three books on Morocco present the most violent con- 
trasts. The first is an encyclopaedic account of Moorish life 
and customs by a writer who has lived years in the country, 
and associated intimately with the people. The second is an 
outside view by a singularly clever and observant visitor. The 
third is a sprightly account of how Lady Grove enjoyed her: 
self in a brief trip, with sidelights upon Lady Grove's views 
on many subjects. The last may be dismissed in few words. 
The photogravure portrait gives the tone to the narrative, 
It is 





which is strictly personal, egotistic, and uninformi: 








on the eve of his crowning “rode, clothed in white and sur- 


‘ounded by peers, nobles, and knights, from the Tower he | : . 7 
re yd 3 Rigas cay: ower to the | ennui during the months we spent together,” and the reader 


|must be very fastidious who can be bored by these brightly 


palace at Westminster, there to dine, drink wine,” and before 





retiring to bed “bathe himself,’—no ordinary ablution, but 
an exceptional rite of preparation for the next day’s sacring. 
No the Coronation he went fasting, and was so exhausted by 
the long ceremony that after it he had to be earried back to the 
Palace. ‘The noonday banquet, however, revived him, and he 





was able to spend the rest of the day “ in dancing and leaping 
and solemn minstrelsy for joy of that solemnity.” Still more 
strange to the manners of our day was another Royal proces- 
sion to Westininster, in which King Henry III. walked on, foot 
from St. Paul’s to St. Peter's, carrying high above his head, 
his hand supported by ecclesiastics, a crystal phial ‘“ contain- 
ing a few drops of the Saviour’s blood.” This precious phial 
was one of many gifts of the pious Henry to St. Edward’s 
shrine ; another was the golden spurs, still preserved. When 








Henry brought back body of Mdward to the church from 





satisfactory that “neither I nor my companions swiered from 


vritten recollections of an uneventful holiday, though he imey 
sometimes be tempted to smile covertly at the frank 
self-complacency which takes it for a law ot Nature that 
whatever Lady Grove does or says must be interesting, aud 
quite the right thing. 

Miss Macnab takes « different line. She tells little about 
herself, but a great deal about what she saw. Not only is she 
closely observant 2nd accurate, bub she knows how to convey 
her impressions in plain, terse language with no gush or 
padding, and never allows the trivial incidents of the journey 
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to obscure the wider issues she has in view,—the study of the 


eople and their life. It is the same with her descriptions of 
Nature or of animals. Lady Grove will tell you how wu horse 
disturbs her by incontinent neighing or insists upon drinking 
in the middle of a raging torrent; but Miss Macnab, who is 
also a keen horsewoman and dedicates her book to her mount, 
‘Conrad,’ characterises the Moorish breed with the decision of 
a trainer :— 

«The horses,” she says, “interested me especially. The mares 
were good. Where they got the breed from I cannot tell, but I 
am confident there was English blood in some of them. They 
were light horses, such as would make good hunters or smart 
carriage horses. At home we should say that they. were three 
parts thoroughbred. One thing which struck me particularly was 
that they were of a very good whole colows. | The Moors have no 
acies such as the Red Indian indulges for hideous 
markings. I never saw a piebald the whole time I was in the 
country.....- In shape, these horses have very good short 
heads and long necks, which I believe they stretch by continual 
grazing. Their fore-legs are admirable, the hind-quarters not so 
satisfactory. I believe this defect is principally due to using 
them as packhorses when they are still foals. I have positively 
seen a yearling following its mother to the market with a small 
load on its back. The mare only carried a woman and a baby. 
They do not load or work the mares, and their hocks are usually 
sound. ‘The feet are remarkably good, and about these horses in 
the north there is not the puffy chest which is so ugly a defect in 
the spoilt carthorses down in the south. ..... It is said that 
the breed down south has been spoilt by the introduction of 
English carthorses, which some evil genius tempted George ITI. 
to send as a present to the Sultan, and which these deplorable 
Moors admired. The result is that though they select their 
mares well, the stallions are not the best, and I fear that the 
breed is getting more and more mixed and spoilt. The Abda 
breed, which was once pure and of the pronounced Arab stamp, is 
very seldom met with. I saw one, which was a very pretty 
animal, but not a horse according to English ideas. It would 
have made a charming pet, aud whoever rode it in the Park would 
have been well stared at.” 


mad fanc 


Miss Macnab is equally detailed and well-informed on 
everything she met with in Morocco, from missionaries to 
lepers—we are not sure which of the two is the more repulsive 
to her—and she speaks her mind on Moorish social questions 
with that freedom and plainness which none but women dare 
touse. Perhaps it is part of that “conspiracy of silence” 
among wicked men that makes them so reticent in their 
books. Lady Grove and Miss Macnab use no such reserve, 
and call the Moorish spade by its proper (or improper) name 
tout court, where a man would have put himself to any incon- 
venience to evade the unpleasant topic. We are not blaming 
this frankness, but merely stating a fact. It isa sign of the 
times, and possibly the beginning of a reform which is needed 
in other places than Morocco. This outspokenness, indeed, 
is the great charm—when dealing with other subjects—of 
Miss Macnab’s book. We feel throughout that we have the 
honest opinions and unexaggerated observations of a very 
clear-sighted, courageous woman, who knows the world, and is 
fully competent to judge justly what she sees. Her travels in 
Morocco, it is true, were limited to what has been called “the 
beaten track”; but the beating is scarcely perceptible, and it 
needs some pluck for a lady to ride alone, save for native 
attendants, or at most in the company of another lady, 
through so supremely unsophisticated a country as Morocco 
still remains even in the northern parts. Probably this lack 
of all the usual conveniences is one reason why people are 
attracted to it. There is a fascination in travel where there are 
no railways, no hotels, no post, no proper roads, and where you 
have not only to carry your tent, but are dutifully protected 
—or spied upon—at night by village guards at each halt, as 
an indispensable condition of Government protection. In the 
rough-and-tumble of genuine travel Morocco has no rival 
within easy reach of England, and Miss Macnab evidently 
enjoyed the many obstacles and hardships to which she 
breezily exposed herself. But hers is no mere record of 
adventures on the road, or where the road should have 
been, though it is full of vivid incidents. It is much 
more,—a cool and careful survey of the present state of 
the country, the character and life of the people, the con- 
ditions of trade, and the political situation. Miss Macnab 
came away with a considerable admiration, tempered with 
tolerant criticism, for the Moors, and does not at all approve 
of the theory of English journalism that “dark Morocco must 
be tarred and tarred again” :— 

“These representations,” she remarks, “whether true or ex- 
aggerated, refer to an Oriental people which was ruled much as 





| it is to-day long before we came to be even a small nation. 


They neither justify our imposing an alien rule, nor do they 
prove Morocco to be past hope. The late Sultan had a policy 
not dissimilar to that of Mehemet Ali when Egypt was no better 
than Morocco is to-day. Itwas ‘the transformation of a barbarous 
province into a State formed on a civilised model, with trained 
armies and fleets, with treasure to fall back upon, and a definite 
policy not lacking in grandeur. But France is alive to such 
possibilities, and Europe has so little wish for a revival of Islamic 
power that the Christian Governments unite in harassing the 
Sultan. The promotion of trade would mean the introduction of 
inventions, which would be followed by the same rush of civilisa- 
tion which it introduces elsewhere, and none of the Powers wishes 
to see Morocco rich and self-confident.” 

In short, Miss Macnab holds that the Powers, in striving to 
maintain the status quo lest worse should befall, are deliberately 
strangling all hopes of development in a naturally rich 
country inhabited by “very good natives...... industrious, 
persevering, and enduring,” though “they break down in 
office”; and that such policy is only helping the insidious 
designs of France, who loses no opportunity to insinuate her- 
self deeper into Moorish complications, in the hope of a great 
increase of trade. Of the French designs there is not, of 
course, the smallest doubt. They have been steadily working 
for two generations at least. Miss Macnab holds, indeed, that 
“France may shatter herself in Africa. She is the last 
Power that should touch the East. It requires the cold, 
resolute, dogged North to control the childish, passionate, 
feeble Kast.” Nevertheless, the French possess qualities 
which have often proved singularly effectual among Easterns, 
and though Algeria is hardly a success as a colony, the con- 
trol at all events is adequate. One point comes very clearly 
out in the experiences of the author, and this is the rooted 
dislike of the Moors for the Spaniards. But if neither Spain 
nor France is to take the government of Morocco in hand, 
who is to do it? Miss Macnab would perhaps suggest the 
precedent of Egypt; but we fear a British administration 
would mean a European war. There remains self-reform in 
Morocco itself—and here, again, we fear that the reply will be 
the invariable promise, ghada, in sha-llah—* to-morrow, if God 
please’’—the Moorish form of the Egyptian bukra and the 
Ottoman bakaloum, all belonging in sense, though not in 
grammar, to the paulo-post-future. But if the political future 
of Morocco is dark, of one thing we are certain. It would 
he the height of folly for us to provoke a quarrel with France 
over its disposal. We have too many commitments elsewhere 
to make it wise to contemplate quarrelling with France over 
Morocco. 


Mr. Meakin’s Moors should have had the first place in this 
notice on the score of its intrinsic value, but like the host of 
Cana, we have kept our best wine for the last. Miss Macnab 
shows us Morocco “entirely from a Western standpoint,” as 
she admits, and exceedingly well she does it. Mr. Meakin 
writes as one who knows the Moors at home, who has lived 
with them, eaten with them, talked with them, travelled with 
them, bathed with them (no light venture), and even read to 
them every page of this veracious book in their own Arabic 
for the benefit of their criticism. In a needlessly modest and 
apologetic preface he says that he wished to emulate Lane’s 
classical work on the Modern Egyptians, and he deplores his 
failure. He has not failed, however; he has conspicuously 
succeeded. The present volume forms the completion of his 
Moorish encyclopaedia, of which the volumes on The Moorish 
Empire and The Land of the Moors appeared in 1899 and 
1901, and we are not sure that it is not the best of the 
three, though all are of high value. If not so miraculously 
complete down to the smallest detail as Lane’s minute 
description of the Cairenes, it is as full as most students 
will desire, and is written in an easy, attractive style, 
which will commend it also to those who are not students. 
It is the result of many years of conscientious labour 
and observation, and is unquestionably the best general 
account of the Moors that we possess. Mr. Meakin takes us 
with him from the cradle to the grave of his Morocco friends, 
and at every stage he has a vast deal of exceedingly interest- 
ing and curious information to tell on manners and customs, 
social life and character, trade and industries, superstitions, 
and every imaginable subject. What strikes one most forcibly 
is the remarkably close resemblance of the customs of Morocco 
to those of the modern Evgyptians,—a similarity due, no 
doubt, to the influence of the religion. In Morocco Islam is 
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still pugnacious and repellent, and nowhere in the East are | Commission (really a Committee of Parliament) was ap 
its rales more strictly observed or the curiosity of strangers | in 1898. Sir Walter was always anxious to be 


Pointed 
“ up to 


more sternly repressed. There, too, we find the same} date” when he wrote a story of the day; commonly he 


strange discord between theory and practice which is 
perhaps more marked in Mohammedanisin than in the 
other great religions of the world. Mr. Meakin quotes 
the following candid confession of a Moor,—we hope an 
exceptional character:—‘* Do you want to know what our 
religion is? We purify ourselves with water while we con- 
template adultery; we go to the mosque to pray, and as we 
do so we think how best to cheat our neighbours; we give 
alms at the door, and go back to our shop to rob; we read our 
Korans, and go out to commit unmentionable sins; we fast 
and go on pilgrimages, yet we lie and kill.” Mr. Meakin says 
his Moorish friends endorsed this plain statement, and gener- 
ally his estimate of the people is much less favourable than 
Miss Macnab’s. There is no question which is the more 
experienced authority, and we must believe Mr. Meakin 
against our will. But if he is not enthusiastic about their 
virtues—holding, indeed, that “no woman in Morocco is 
chaste who has it in her power to be otherwise, and that 
no man loses the slightest chance” of gratifying his 
passions—he is a great admirer of their manners, their 
dress, and their dishes. He vigorously defends their mode 
of eating with their fingers, for instance. Lane, when 
people objected, used to content himself with remarking that 
this was the way of our Lord and His Disciples. Mr. Meakin 
goes further: he regards it as the most graceful, as it is the 
most natural, mode of eating, and much more cleanly than 
the use of spoons and forks which have been in other mouths 
and may have been imperfectly washed. He also appreciates 
Morocco menus, and gives some tempting recipes for the 
national plats. His working patterns of Moorish dresses are 
worthy of a modiste, and we should expect to see modifications 
in next season’s fashions based upon his instructions, if the 
picturesque ever appealed to London tailors and dressmakers. 
The whole book is thorough and detailed on every point. 
Whether it be local saints or relics of pre-Mohammedan cults 
—such as the Midsummer and New Year’s festivals, and the 
parade of the figure of the corn-goddess Mata at harvest— 
slave auctions or native farriery, pottery, leather-work, or 
Moorish arithmetic (a singularly involved science), cosmetics 
or jewellery, Mr. Meakin is at home in it, and can answer all 
reasonable questions. The only point on which we are in- 
clined to fall foul of him is his spelling of Moorish words, and 
yet this has the great advantage that it is so complicated that 
we are often uncertain whether it is really wrong or merely 
unintelligible. It is, however, certain that “ Shahrah-zadeh,” 
“Shah-zenan,” “Shah-riir, “k’hol,” “ Marhabba,” “ Bellal,” 
* madarsah,” are wrong, and that “ Mohammed er-Rasitl Allah” | 
is asolecism that no Arab or Moor would commit. The plural of 
“jami‘” is “ jawami‘,” but whether Mr. Meakin means this when 
he writes “ jiam’a” only those who understand his system of 
transliteration can say. Most of his Arabic, however, is correct 
enough, and fortunately not one reader in a thousand will be 
troubled by such trifles, which do not seriously mar a work 
of sterling merit, at once scholarly and eminently readable, 
and as unpretentious as it is sound. Mr. Meakin’s three 
volumes on Morocco form an indispensable treasury of every 
kind of information on the country, its people and its history, 
and reflect the highest credit on the industry and research of 
their author. He has produced the standard work on a 
sngularly interesting country. 





NOVELS. 





SHORT STORIES BY SIR WALTER BESANT.* 
It would have been well, we think, if we had been told when 
these short stories were written. The first and longest is, it is 
true, marked by a definite date. Curiously enough, this date 
involves an anachronism. “Come back,” says the heroine to 
her two lovers, “if you should continue in the same mind on 
your twenty-fifth birthday "—they had the same birthday— 
“on the 15th of May, 1900.” The lives of the two rivals are 
greatly influenced by a certain moneylender, and this money- 
lender is moved to a spiteful action by recollections of “a 
certain Royal Commission” on his trade. Now this Royal 


By Sir Walter Besant. London: 


*A Five Years’ Tryst, and other Stories. 


was very careful in his details, and this little mistake 
may be called the defect of a virtue. The story as a whole 
is an excellent specimen of his later manner. There is 
little humour; on the other hand, there is a strong expression 
of that particular form of the enthusiasm of humanity which 
dominated him in his mature life. He gives eloquent utterapea 
in the chapter entitled “The Lonely Diggings” to the ovep. 
powering sense of solitude which comes over a young man in 
the crowded desert of London, and he indulges ina characteristic 
dream of a conference of millionaires which is to provide forthese 
unwilling eremites “all the things that tempt outside, music, 
dancing, acting, society.” Another of the stories, “ Kerb and 
Gutter,” connects itself with the story of Sir Walter's social 
activities. We see Liz for the first time singing at an East. 
End music-hall; one of the audience is a boy who has just 
gained a Board-school scholarship, and develops into 
famous engineer. We must not anticipate the story of how 
they meet again; the moral of it is “ Where is your 
heredity ?’’ The function of “People’s Palaces” and the 
like is to abolish it—at least for the elect. 


If Sir Walter Besant had his enthusiasm, he had also 

a certain cynicism, not at all of the malignant kind, but 
still sufficiently marked. It comes out in “The Memory 
Cell.” “There is no more terrible disease than memory,” 
says the Professor, and he sets himself accordingly to 
cure it. Doubtless it has its peculiar seat in the brain, 
as speech, locomotion, and all other faculties have, and 
can be dealt with there. Suecess would have most 
revolutionary results. ‘“ What about Repentance?” objects 
a listener. “He replied, with the simplicity that belongs 
to everything truly great, ‘I shall render Repentance un. 
necessary by destroying the only stimulus to Repentance. 
Without Memory there can be no Repentance. Nobody wants 
to get better who feels no pain.’” He shows some specimens 
of his treatment. There is a wife who has ruined the lives of 
husband and children, and now sits in placid peace. “I have 
no present,” she says, “my mind is in the past or in the 
future, with my dear ones.” There is a young clerk who em- 
bezzled his employer's money, but thinks that he has come to 
his present home straight from school. ‘The Memory Cell” 
is a very powerful study, and scarcely an extravagance; were 
it true, it would not be easy for moralists and divines to make 
it fit in with their creed. 
“The Sky Rocket” is the only one among the eleven 
stories that is directly connected with literature. It has for 
its subject the strange phenomenon, not by any means 
unknown in the world of books, of the novel which, by all 
accepted canons of criticism, has no merit, is badly 
constructed, “the dialogue managed without skill, and 
the story naught,” and yet makes a success. Why? 
The critic puts it down to the bad taste of the 
public. But “the bad taste of the public never by any 
chance sends that public after feeble writers.” The critics 
having failed, some man of sense took up the question,—we 
hasten to acknowledge the complimentary criticism. ‘“ He read 
it through; the magic of the book seized him; he forgot 
altogether his purpose in reading the book ; he forgot to ask 
why; and he never stopped till he had reached the end.” 
Such was Ariadne Ascott’s novel; but sky-rockets do not shine 
long. Ariadne has time to achieve a brilliant success by her 
first book, to write a second that everybody abused, and a 
third which no one read, while her self-improving lover was 
still working away at Humboldt’s Cosmos. She has the sense 
to return to him and to it; ‘I have come back to read with 
you, dear Cyril, Humboldt’s Cosmos.” Perhaps the most 
powerful story in the volume is “The Luck of the ‘ Nancy 
Bell,” with its weird suggestion of Obi magic in the old 
negress who watches over the fortunes of her nursling, “ Missy 
Ruth.” 








The Ball. By A. S. Baxendale. “Novelettes de Luxe.” (W. 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d.)—There seems no particular reason why a 
set of short novels bound in dark-grey cloth should be dubbed 
“ Novelettes de Luxe,” though perhaps the March Hare’s answer, 
“Why not?” applies as well to the naming of the series as to 
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Alice’s question why the “three little sisters’ should draw 
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————— 
«everything beginning with an M.” In this novel called The 


Rall, from the quatrain in Omar Khayyam, the characters do 
not seem more the sport of fate than usual. It is an ordinary 
little story of modern social life, not distinguished in any way, 
put readable. The people are not unlike those we meet every day, 
and readers who want a novel chiefly or solely to pass the time will 
find The Ball answer the purpose fairly well. 


| 
4 Life at Stake. By Perey Andreae. (Ward, Lock, and Co. | 


6s.)—This book, fortunately for quiet people, cannot be described, 
like the novel noticed above, as an ordinary story of modern life. 
It is, luckily, not often that an unfortunate young man is hypno- 
tised by a villainous friend to such an extent that almost every 
one believes him to be mad. Nor is the “ god out of the machine,” 
wko out-Sherlocks Sherlock Holmes himself, the sort of character 
to be usually met in a morning stroll through South Kensington. 
mysteries served to thein hot and strong will 

It is written with considerable “ go,” which is 
absolutely essential in melodramatic stories of 


People who like 
enjoy this book. 
the one quality 
this kind. 

A Woman of Wiles. By Alick Munro. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
és.)—It is a not uncommon complaint against the tale-writer that 
he makes his heroes too preternaturally clever. A lad who has 
had six months’ soldiering will conduct a difficult operation with 
the skill of an Alexander or a Hannibal. Mr. Munro, on the 
other hand, makes his hero too preternaturally foolish. The 
“Woman of Wiles” was, it is true, exceedingly fascinating; and 
a lover, or quasi-lover—Herbert Delabere has really given his 
heart to some one else—may return to such a charmer after 
having been once, or more than once, deceived, but surely he 
would draw the line at an attempt to murder. Even a rabbit 
having once escaped the fascinating snake, does not willingly put 
itself again within its reach. Then, also, he is extraordinarily 
communicative about his secret. Apart from these things, A 
Woman of Wiles is a brisk story, full of well-told incident, and 
vividly coloured, as good a thing of its kind as one may expect 
to meet with. But how strange the ending! Once, when the 
lost treasure was found, the finder was happy ever after. Now 
the precious things are thrown away because they have such dark 
associations. Is this from a keener conscieuce, or from the art 
that prescribes a melancholy end ? 

The Diamond of Evil. By Fred. Whishaw. (J. Long. ts.)— 
Mr. Whishaw thinks it necessary to reassure his readers against 
a possible fear that he is going to tell them the story of the 
Matabele War. We are not sure that we would not as soon have 
had that as what our author has actually given us. As it is, the 
Matabeles perform only the useful function of hurrying on the 
plot. This is curiously compounded of Wilkie Collins and Mr. 
Anstey, who may be jointly credited with the uncanny stone, 
stolen out of an idol’s head and working mischief wherever it goes, 
and of Edgar Poe, who supplies the cryptogram. Mr. Whishaw is 
an adept at stories of this kind. The action moves briskly, and 
the denouement is well managed. We may remark, however, that 
Jake is an amazingly clever fellow. His energy and ubiquity are 
beyond belief; when we meet him first as one of a trio of private 
soldiers he promises nothing more than exceptional rascality. 

Margaret. By L.T. Meade. (FF. V. White and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. 
L. T. Meade makes a great feature of her plots. We do not mean 
that they are always good; in fact, they are sometimes not a 
little amazing. Still, the reader may rely on having a sensation, 
and will very often have a novelty. Margaret has a dramatic 
ending, and we see with pleasure that the good and the bad people 
get severally their deserts. Poetical justice, exiled, one had 
almost believed, from the earth, still lingers in the pages of Mrs. 
L. T, Meade. The style is simple and unaffected. Margaret is a 
fine type of woman, but we unagine that the average man would 
prefer a less idea) person with not so complicated a life-story. 
Hattie is a clever study of jealousy, and is, perhaps, the best thing 
in the book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Quarterly Review, by inserting Mr. Swinburne’s article 
én Dickens, has broken new ground. It is, perhaps, astonish- 
ing that the signed article should have been so long ex- 
cluded from the great Reviews, and though doubtless there are 
many arguments in favour of anonymity, yet there can be no 
doubt that a weighty article has a greater influence if it is signed 
by a great specialist on the subject dealt with. Mr. Swinburne’s 
article exhibits an extensive and peculiar knowledge of Dickens. 
We doubt if any one else knows his Dickens as weil, and from the 








point of view of criticism the article is an admirable piece of work, 
though we wish the style were a little more restrained. As 
| criticism it will rank with Mr. Swinburne’s critical articles on 
the Elizabethan dramatists. We think that the attack on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold (because that great critic did not appreciate 
Dickens) is quite unworthy. Mr. Swinburne’s inappreciation of 
| Mr. Arnold—a man of his own rank—is at least as astonish- 
ing as Mr. Arnold’s inappreciation of Mr. Dickens. The most 
remarkable article in the Quarterly seems to us to be that 
entitled “The Romance of India,’—an extremely brilliant and 
well-informed piece of work that should be widely read. India, 
the Reviewer tells us, is “ripe for its Sir Walter,” and despite his 
fear that Mr. Kipling is not of that calibre, he petitions this dis- 
tinguished writer to “ devote all the work of his remaining days 
to India.” A hopeful view of the future is taken. Western ideas 
will give India a fresh and objective view of life, and will gain 
from India a more spiritual conception of life: “Who can tell 
that, in some mud-cottage in a hamlet of the plains, or a 
shepherd’s cottage in the hills, there may not at this moment be 
lying a babe from whose mouth some day will proceed that which 
millions will for ages accept as part of their guidance in the 
ditlicult journey of life?” We must note also an interesting 
article on “Italian Poets of To-day.” There seems to be arising 
a literary movement of some magnitude in Italy which at 
present is restrained by the artificial character of the literary 
language. “Efficiency in the Services,” and “ Pan-Germanism,” 


by an Austrian writer, should be carefully read. 





The Edinburgh Review contains an important and interesting 
article on “ The Albanian Question,” which should be read by all 
who are interested in the ripening problems of the Near East. 
We are glad to notice in the careful and very able article entitled 
“The Last Voyage of Ulysses” that the value of the poetical 
work of Mr. Robert Bridges is fully recognised. The appreciative 
essay on Victor Hugo will be read with interest by all who 
admire that great writer. We wonder if Mr. Swinburne agrees 
with the Edinburgh Reviewer’s final criticism of Hugo? “He 
cannot get rid of himself. In his dramas and his novels he can- 
not utterly lose himself in his creations. In almost all his poetry 
he has a subconsciousness of an expecting and admiring crowd, 
and he therefore never reaches the simplicity or the tremendous 
earth-shaking sincerity and strength of the greatest work.” For 
one number there are too many pages devoted to French 
matters. In addition to the essay on Victor Hugo, there is 
“Modern English and French Drama,” and “The Decline and 
| Pall of the Second French Empire.” This latter article is of 


sound historic:! value. 








Minor Macacines.—T'wo of the articles in a varied rather than 
specially notable number of the Church Quarterly Review are 
devoted to religion and politics in France. Of the two, “The 
Catholic Reaction in France” is the more interesting. The writer, 
who lays much stress upon the works of M. Huysmans, makes a 
great deal of what he terms “the one undoubted fact that runs 
through the whole of this Reaction,” that it “is a return toa 
personal love of Christ, although that love may, to some minds, 
seem encrusted with a multitude of exotic doctrines or doubtful 
devotions.” A moderate and discriminating article on Maurice 
Maeterlinck does justice to the mysticism which is the note of the 
Belgian poet, but does not endorse the designation of him as the 
“Belgian Shakespeare” In “Some Aspects of the Modern 
Novel” certain of the weaknesses, especially the moral weak- 


nesses, of present-day fiction are pointed out; on the other hand, 
the writer is extravagant in his praises of members of the 
There are two 





“Scotch school,” such as “Ian Maclaren.” 
very readable articles in the new number of the English Historical 
Review. The one, “ Hieronymus Balbus in Paris,” by Mr. P. 8S. 
Allen, deals with the life and literary quarrels of one of those 
academic adventurers who abounded in aris about the 
The other is Mr, 
it does not contain any 





beginning of the sixteenth century. 
| C. W. Firth’s “ Cromwell and the Crown.” 
historical revelations, but it is a masterly treatment of such docu- 
| ments as are available. The conclusion one comes to is that there 
was a deliberate movement in Cromwell's lifetime, not to make him 
King, but to make the Protectorate elective. Among the “ Notes 
and Comments” that form such a valuable feature of this Review, 
“Edward I. and Gascony in 1300,” by Mr. J. G. Black, may be 
singled out for special commendation. Many of the articles ir 
the July number of the International Journal of Ethics are almost 
too technical, such as “Intuitionism and Teleology ” and “The 
Optimistic Implications of Idealism.” But there is a pleasant if not 
very subtle flavour of Emersonism about “ Originality,” which is 





directed against present-day imitativeness, and seems to be the work 
}ofa Welsh lady; while in “The Problem of Conduct,” which is 
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a dissection of an American work on “ The Phenomenology of Ethics,” 
some old-fashioned truths are vigorously restated by Mr. Jenkin- 
son, of Hertford College, Oxford. “The Social Value of Trade 
Unionism” is worth reading and digesting, if only because it 
deals with a point of view which does not often enter into politico- 
economic considerations——There is a surprising amount of 
writing upon Scotland in the new number of the Dublin 
Review, both the Coronations and the Cistercian Houses of that 
country being dealt with. Most of the articles are either slight or 
conventional: Mr. Devas’s “ Political Economy of Leo XIII.” israther 
thinly optimistic at the close. There is ingenuity—of a kind—in 
Mr. MeNabb’s “Is Macbeth a Study of Queen Elizabeth ?”. The 
leading papers in the new issue of the Economic Review are in- 
forming rather than argumentative, such as “ Workshop Organisa- 
tion,” “ Dock Labour in Ipswich,” and “Small Farming in York- 
shire.” The best paper, on the whole, is Mr. Rowlands’s “ Political 
Life in Australia.” It makes very clear the political apathy 
among electors there, and traces it largely to material prosperity. 
The chief articles in the new number of the Law Quarterly 
Review are so very professional that they can be adequateiy 
enjoyed and criticised only by experts in lawand antiquities. Never- 
theless “The English Law of Defamation” and “ The Differentia- 
tions of Capital and Income” are not without their popular side. 
The new number of the Monist is an exceedingly dreary one. 
There is nothing new in the editor’s “ Theology as a Science” ; it 
merely asserts the right of free individual interpretation in con- 
nection with creeds and confessions of faith. The best paper 
is the curious “The Psychology and Natural Development of 
Geometry,” by Dr. E. Mach. The Library is an excellent 
specimen of the specialist kind of magazine, being well written, 
well printed, and well illustrated. “Careless Cataloguing” 
and “Italian Bibles” are among the contents of the new 
number. But the best article is “English Book TIllustra- 
tions of To-day”; it is concise and yet exhaustive, with- 
out being at all dry. There is a good deal of literary 
debating society vigour in the Manchester Quarterly. 
Mrs. Gaskell has justice done to her by Mr. John Mortimer 
in the July number, which also contains two sonnets 
above the average. But there is surely far too little locality— 
far too little of Lancashire—in it. This fault cannot be found 
with the Home Counties Magazine, which is all locality together. 
There are some very good and commendably short papers of this 
kind; “ Making of Margate” is especially bright and readable. 
We should like to say a good word for Vectis, as representing 
the Isle of Wight. But the July number is simply a mass of 
“confused ” and not very enjoyable feeding, and that in spite of a 
rather amusing diary which it gives. Vectis needs reorganisation. 
The Forum for July-September, 1902, is disappointingly dull; 
the articles on political questions are exceptionally so. Thus Mr, 
Henry Litchfield West, writing on American politics, has nothing 
more original to say than that the silver question will not figure 
in the next Democratic platform. Mr. John Corbin’s remarks on 
“The American Drama” and Mr. Frank Jewett Mather’s “ Litera- 
ture” arestimulating if nothing else. The new issue of the Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society contains two good papers—with the 
discussions that followed them—on “The Income and Wealth of 
British India” and “Factory Legislation Considered with Refer- 
ence to Operatives’ Wages.” The second undoubtedly lends 
support to the now populer contention that “ women have shared 
in the progress of the past sixty years, and their wages have risen 
with men’s, but at a faster rate and more consistently.” 



































THE FOUR WINDS OF EIRINN. 

The Four Winds of Eirinn. Poems by Anna MacManus (“ Ethna 
Carbery ”). Edited by Seumas MacManus. (Gill, Dublin.) 
—Certain books have an interest, glad or melancholy, from the 
circumstances of their making, and not many volumes can be 
more pathetic than this little collection of verse. “ Ethna Car- 
bery ” (Miss Anna Johnston) had for years been a contributor to 
Irish and to American periodicals before she married Mr. Seumas 
MacManus, another Irish writer of a talent in close sympathy 
1e was busy with 


~~ 


with her, and went to live in Donegal. There s 
the preparation of this volume during the few months before 
death suddenly overtook her. The first poem in the book is one 
that has a sad correspondence with her own fate :— 

“My Heart’s Desire, my Treasure, our wooing time was brief, 

From the misty dawns of April to the fading of the leaf, 

From the first clear cuckoo calling 
Till the harve was falling, 
y was garuered with the binding of the sheaf. 
r lover, more swift than I, more strong, 
> jn middle of her song; 
s wooing, 
rsuing, 


; to her who did not tarry long. 
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under these conditions, but one may say safely that whoey 
loves the sounds and the sights of Celtic Ireland will find 
much pleasure in this book. Nowhere in it, perhaps, is they 
: é ? @ 
any one thing perfectly accomplished, but everywhere in it 
there occurs the true accent of poetry, alike in phrase and 
feeling. And if one has to say that the accent is never fault 
. . ile 
lessly sustained, it must be remembered that the work comes tothe 
test without its final revision. The touch of romance js there 
whether the singer treats of Irish fancies, as in her song of « The 
. . . - 
Love-Talker,” the fairy lover, whose kiss is cold, whose eyes are of 
fire, and whose wooing brings early death ; or of the facts of Irish 
life, asin the “ Paéistin Fionn,” with its lament for the bright. 
haired boy gone out on the world :— 
“ Piistin Fionn, but it vexed her sore, 
The day you turned from your mother’s door 
For the wide gray sea, and the strife and din 
That lie beyoud, where the ships go in.” 
The savage note, too, of grim memory that is seldom absent from 
Irish work is not lacking here, heard in ballads of 1641. For 
example :— 
‘Tain Brian Boy Magee— 
My father was Eoghain Ban— 
I was wakened from happy dreams 
By the shouts of my startled clan ; 
And I saw through the leaping glare 
That marked where our homestead stood, 
My mother swing by her hair 
Aud my brothers lie in their blood.” 
In the later and less finished poems there is more of the 
distinctively Celtic dream building, as, for instance, “The 
Shadow House of Lough.” “The Green Plover” reproduces some. 
thing of the intricate internal rhymings characteristic of Irish 
verse. And everywhere through the book are inwoven snatches of 
Irish phrase, sometimes in the Gaelic itself, sometimes translated 
from the beautiful phrases of endearment,—“ Vein of my heart,” 
“My share of the world,” and the like. On the whole, it is a little 
volume which cannot be praised unreservedly as one would wish, 
and yet which abounds in things of interest, and may be com. 
mended specially to Irish readers as a product altogether of the 
Irish revival, being written in Ireland, printed in Ireland on Irish. 
made paper, and published in Ireland, with a cover of Celtic 
design,—and published, as all poetry should be that is designed to 
be read, at a reasonable price. 








MEMORIALS OF CHARLES DIXON KIMBER. 
Memorials of Charles Dixon Kimber. By his Sister, Ada 
Thomson. (J. Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—Charles Kimber wasa soldier 
of the “Hedley Vicars” and Havelock type. For the last ten 
years of his life religion was the dominant influence. He was 
in business as a solicitor, and enlisted early in 1900 in the 
Imperial Yeomanry (13th Battalion, or “Duke of Cambridge's 
Own,” not to be confounded with the Middlesex regiment bearing 
that title). He was under fire for the first time at Lindley, where 
he was taken prisoner. This was on May 81st, 1900. After some 
weeks of captivity he escaped with a comrade (Corporal, now 
Captain, Hely), whose admirable narrative of the adventure is 
given on pp. 68-87. It is one of the best stories that we have seen 
in a considerable mass of war literature. The two, who started for 
what could not be less than a five days’ journey with what would 
scarcely have equalled a single ration, were driven by hunger toa 
farmhouse. Corporal Hely gave the orders, “ Halt!” and “Ex- 
tend and surround the house!” a mancuvre which had to be 
executed by one man. All that we hear of Charles Kimber shows 
him as a capable and resourceful soldier; his good qualities were 
recognised by speedy promotion. He met his end (on July 17th, 
1901) in an heroic attempt to rescue a wounded comrade who lay 
under fire. One of the most interesting incidents in the biography 
is his attempt to address a devotional meeting. He broke down, 
but this breaking down was so obviously the result of deep 
emotion that it touched the heart of one hearer at least more than 
any success could have done. This man was absolutely changed 
from that time,—a real “ demonstration of the Spirit.” 








The Life of John William Walshe, F.S.A. Edited, with an Introdue- 
tion, by Montgomery Carmichael. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—This 
volume is chiefly a Life by Mr. Philip Walshe (1862-1901) of 
his father, John William Walshe (1837-1900). The older Walshe 
devoted his life to the study of St. Francis and the Franciscans; 
the younger devoted the brief space between his father’s death 
and his own to writing this memoir. It gives a very pleasing 
picture of a life that had an unusually romantic side to it. The 
story of John William Walshe arriving at Leghorn, meeting with 
Lord Frederick Clitheroe, and finally marrying Lord Frederick’s 
daughter is, if not stranger than fiction, at least far more attrac- 
tive than fiction commonly shows itself to be nowadays. (Mr. 





It is a little difficult to speak critically of work published 


Philip Walshe seems not to have held that the Fifth Com- 
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—— 
mandment includes grandfather and grandmother.) Of course, 


there is much in the book that we cannot concede—the force, for 
instance, of the argument tuat a convert to Romanisin gives up 
nothing that he believes, only accepts much more, as he most 
certainly does—but there is much that is quite delightful. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


re notice such Books of the week as have not been 


[Under this headin g we 
rest rved for review in other Joris, | 


(Universities’ Mission to South Africa, 9 
Dartmouth Street. 1d. each.)—We have before us twelve of these 
The first, “Panya,” is a guod specimen. Panya 
She had been carried off by slave 
and wanted 


Stories of Africa. 


little stories. 
was a typical little Africen. 
hunters—that is the common feature of the stories 
not a little care, in body and mind, before she became the “ very 
useful servant” that she now is. For a time when asked for her 
story she invented freely. As specimens of folk-lore her tales 
were admirable, but as biographies deficient. At last the real 
truth came out,and a piteous tale it is. She was born in Uganda, 
but was living in the Nyamwezi country when she was stolen. 
Azubah (Story III.) came from the Malumbi tribe (north-east 
She was rescued by a cruiser and taken to the 
Mission House. She hardly spoke a word, and always begged to 
remain at home when her companions went out for a walk. After 
six weeks or so the reason came out. She had thought that 
“Bibi” (the Superintendent) was taking the children round the 
farms to sell them jor slaves. When she found that they 
always came back she changed her mind. Curiously enough, 
she was carried off again, but rescued. ‘I'wo of the teachers 
the heavy steps of the woman who 


of Lake Nyasa). 


traced her by footsteps: 
had stolen her, and then the little prints of the child’s feet 
But they came to a quarter which it 
was dangerous to enter. While they hesitated they saw a dhow 
in the offing, and made up their minds to the risk. Just at that 
moment two headmen came up, led by a labourer who had mis- 
taken Azubah for his own little girl. The houses were searched 
and the child recovered, found under a bedstead in a fisherman's 
hut. He and his wife and the kidnapper had a year in the chain- 
gang. Yet a third child, Mangovi, had the misfortune to be a 
kikego, an unlucky child,—the fatal sign was that she cut her 
upper teeth before the lower. She would have been poisoned, but 
her blind brother saved her. 'The ‘ Cherubs” (XII.) are two boys 
about whom we might quote many things had we space. But we 
must be content with commending to our readers these delightful 
little books, and—may we add ?—the cause which they are intended 


when she was set down. 


to serve. 





In the series of “Medieval Towns” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we 
have The Story of Chartres, by Cecil F. Headlam, illustrated by 
Herbert Railton (4s. 6d. net), and The Story of Prague, by Count 
Liitzow, illustrated by Nelly Erichsen (3s. 6d. net). Mr. Head- 
lam, in his very picturesque story, begins with a vivid description 
of the Beauce country, in which Chartres is situated, tells us 
about the Druids, and briefly sketches the dealings of Caesar with 
the Carnutes, the old dwellers inthe Chartres country. He goes 
tothe verge, or even beyond the verge, of probability when he sug- 
gests that the Church of Chartres may date back to the first century. 
Gaul, however, was certainly Christianised at an early date, not, 
of course, without martyrdoms. Mr. Headlam gives various 
explanations of a local custom at Chartres that when the Bishop 
chants the Paz Vobis the choir does not respond in full, but only 
the nearest priest in a low voice. The most attractive of all is 
that it is a reminiscence of the days of oppression when the voice 
of praise had to be hushed. The religious and ecclesiastical history 
of the city reaches far back and is remarkably varied and 
full of interest, and Mr. Headlam relates it, especially in 
connection with the magnificent Cathedral, which still stands 
to witness to it, with strong and intelligent sympathy. We 
cannot subscribe to all his opinions. “Men dedicated to the 


Church their money and their labour for the remission of 
heir sins, and not with the object of acquiring fame.” That 
seems to us but poor theology, and indifferent morality. ‘To 


seek remission of sin by building a Cathedral seems a deadly 
error. “You lay down a law for the benefit of the wealthy,” a 
Death said to Apollo in the Alcestis. 
again at the price of another Cathedral! 
is the one unimpeachable motive, as Mr. Headlam is himself 
But his description of the Cathedral is admirable. We 


Ad maiovren Dei glorian 


aware. 


cannot imagine a better handbook, so eloquent is it and so careiu!. 
And then there are Mr. Railton’s drawings, so full of delicate grace, 
worthy, as far as the work of pencil can be worthy, of the glories 





| public school. 








How fatally easy to sin | 


Prague does not possess anything that can be 
matched with the Cathedral of Chartres. It suffered from the 
iconoclasm of the followers of Hus. Nevertheless, the catalogue 
of its historical remains is a long one, and curiously varied. Its 
history does not go back to any very remote time. Its earliest 
legendary ruler of whom anything is related may be referred to 


of the place. 








the sixth century of our era. This was Libursa, daughter of 
Krok, who, finding her subjects discontented with a woman’s 
sway, took a husband from the plough, one Premysl, a Bohemian 
Cincinnatus, as he may be called. Some time in the tenth century 
comes the famous St. Wenceslas. Not long after we come to traces, 
light of recent events, of antagonism 
In 1306 the dynasty 


of Premysl came to an end, and was succeeded by 2 German line, 


very interesting in the 
between Bohemian and German nationalities. 


Doubtless the great reforming movement under Hus and Jerome 
Religion certainly was a powerful factor in 
When Protestantism 
was wtimately extinguished in the seventeenth century, Bohemian 
independence perished with it, and the national tongue was, for a 


had a national side. 
Bohemian history for many generations. 


time at least, suppressed. One cannot but feel, on reading Count 


Liitzow’s story, that there inore excuse for the violence of the 
Czech party in the Austrian Reichsrath than would at first sight 
appear. The nation has little reason to love the German race. 
I'he history, it will be seen, is the most prominent feature of this 
not neglected. ‘The illustrations 


Railton’s magical touch. A 


volume; but other matters are 
are pleasing, though they lack Mr. 
very interesting engraving of Prague temp. Rudolph IL. (1576- 
1612) is given, in three sections. 
a Sketch. 


By J. D. Oswell. (Pioness 


Rajkumar College is the successsor 


Raji Unids College, Raipur : 
Press, Allahabad.)—The 
of the Rajkumar School, the situation having been changed some 
few years ago from Jubbulpore to Raipur. Mr. Oswell, who i 
Head-Master, tells a very interesting story of the institution 
under his charge. 
There is the inultiplicity of vernaculars, for instance. 


The difficulties to be contended with are con- 
siderable. 
Then there are the social habits of the people, and caste. No 
pupil is allowed more than three servants,—head-servant, who 
scems to be the most troublesome of the three, body-servant, and 
cook, Then there are no common meals. Sometimes pupils 
belonging to one caste will mess together; for the most part each 
pupil eats alone in his own room. The College fee ranges from 
Rs. 100 to Rs.25 per month, the average being Rs.40. This 
sounds very little when one thinks of the charges of an English 
The morale is a subject of no inconsiderable 
difficulty, the tone of the homes from which the pupils come 
being commonly anything but satisfactory. A young chief when 
he comes will often bring a whole company of playmates with 
him, and is not a little vexed to find that they cannot be received. 
Day-boarders, once received, are now forbidden, residence in the 
town being found to be harmful. One mother was very anxious 
that her son should be allowed to live with her, but, recognisine 
the dangers of the situation, proposed to pay for a guard of police 
who were to keep olf all bad characters. Then there is difference 
In the College all are equal, but the pupils take some 
The son of a Rajah will think that the sou 


of rank. 
time in learning this. 
of a Zemindar ought to give up his 
of teaching Mr. Oswell has much to say. 
both interesting and instructive. 


chair to him. On the system 


In fact, the book is 


Plato’s Dream of Wheels. By R. J. Muir. (T. Fisher Unwiz 
2s, net.) —This isa clever parody of a Platonic dialogue, in whi 
kill (by “whe 
being meant, it should be understood, the bicycle). We have no 


veneral purpose. It is an 









“eross-examining elenchus ’ is used with no s: 


criticism to make save that there is no 
imitation for imitation’s sake. Perhaps the best thing in the 
book is the discourse of the Hegeleatic Stranger on games with 
balls in general and golf in particular, and after golf yeling 
He shows with admirable force how there is 


+ 


the hoop, and finally culminating 





beginning with 


There are some fairly good humorous verses by “ Cyclic Poets.” 





Compiled by Gertrude L. Stone and 


23.)\—This is a° book of 


Trees in Prose and Poety 
M. Grace Fickett. 
extracts from various authors about trees. 'The trees are arranged 


(Ginn and Co. 


‘General Selections,” we have in sue- 


“The Maple Family,” 


in families. After some 
The Horse-Chestnut Family,” 





cession 


«The Rose Family,” in which the rose itself does not appear, not 





yas a tree, we suppose, and “The Olive Family.” It is a 





ranking 
vood idea, well carried out. 

ScnHoot Booxs.—In the “Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
(Cambridge University Press) we have The Song of 
Solomon, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Andrew 


Harper, D.D. (1s. net), Dr. Harper argues with much force 


Colleges ” 
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against Budde’s hypothesis that this book contains the 
vépertoire of a professional minstrel who attended wedding 
festivities. He holds that it was not a drama in the sense 
that it was ever intended for representation on the stage, 
but that it was a dramatic poem, and finds a fairly close 
parallel to it, in constrve%ion and spirit, in Browning’s “In a 
Gondola.” The date he cons‘ders to be late, “the latter part of 
the Persian period,”—i.e., some time after 400 B.C. There is an 
interesting account of the allegorical and other systems of inter- 
pretation, but these we cannot attempt to epitomise——Another 
book for students is The Gospel According to St. Mark, Greek Text, 
with Introduction and Notes by Sir A. F. Hort, Bart. (same 
publishers, 2s. 6d. net), an edition “intended for the use of boys who 
are just beginning to read the Greek Testament.” The description 
is a little vague, but on the presumption that boys are not set 
to read the Greek Testament till they are fairly advanced in 
their knowledge of the language, the notes and prolegomena 
seem suitable. Of other class-books we have Select Orations 
and Letters of Cicero, Allen and Greenough’s Edition, Revised 
by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kitteredge (Ginn and Co., 6s.) 
The orations are Pro Roscio Amerino, In Verrem, with part of 
In Verrem II., Pro Lege Manilia, the Catilines, and Pro Archia. Of 
the letters twenty-one are given. Weare inclined to doubt the 
policy of including orations and letters in one volume. Life 
and Health, by Albert F'. Blaisdell, M.D. (same publishers, 4s. 6d.), 
“a Text-Book on Physiology for High Schools, Academies, and 
Normal Schools.”——-The Rose Reader, by Edward Rose (Methuen 
and Co., 2s. 6d.), “a new way of teaching to read.” 








Guipe Booxs.—In the series of “ New Guides” (Grant 
Richards) we have Stratford-on-Avon and the Shakespeare 
Country, by Harold Child (2s. net). This seems, as far as 
we have been able to examine, a good combination of the 
practical, the literary, and the antiquarian elements. There 
is a general map of the region on the two-miles-to-an-inch 
scale, and some small maps, exhibiting the way to this and that 
place of interest, or giving plans of famous localities. But 
why this deplorably scanty notice of a subject which interests 
most rational beings,—“ There are Golf Clubs at all the principal 
places in the district ” ? Murray’s Handbook to Berkshire. (E. 
Stanford. 6s.)—Here we can find nothing about golf at all. 
Surely information on this point could be easily obtained, and 
would occupy but very small space. Otherwise the handbook 
seems to be equal to the high reputation which has been acquired 
by the series. Evesham and its Neighbourhood. By William 
Smith. Illustrated by E. H. New and B.C. Boulter. (W. and H. 
Smith, Evesham. ls. net.)—This is one of the Homelands 
Association’s handbooks. The copious and excellent illustrations 
are a special feature of the volume.——Yet another volume of the 
guide-book class is Norfolk, by William A. Dutt, illustrated by B. 
C. Boulter (Methuen and Co., 3s.) After giving some preliminary 
information, Mr. Dutt adopts the alphabetical method, supplies, in 
fact, a Norfolk gazetteer. In the “ B’s” the reader will come to 
what in the eyes of many is the chief attraction of the county,— 
Broadland. But Norfolk has really many beauties, a bold sea- 
coast at Cromer and elsewhere, and some of the finest churches in 
the kingdom. This is a very handy and useful little volume. 

New Epirions.—History of Civilisation in England. By Henry 
Thomas Buckle. 3 vols. (Longmans & Co. 10s. 6d.)—These volumes 
belong to the publishers’ “Silver Library.” Buckle’s book has 
not continued to hold the place in literature that might have been 
expected from the sensation made by its first appearance. We do 
not remember to have seen any recent reprint of it. Yet what a 
storehouse of learning it is! How absolutely amazing is the 
“List of Authors Quoted”! It extends over thirty-two pages, 
and contains, we should suppose, not far off a thousand volumes. 
Buckle’s theory, which depreciated the individual man and magni- 
fied the “almighty average,” prejudices the reader against him ; 
but his book nevertheless is a great work. In the “ World’s 
Classics” (Grant Richards, ls. net) we have Robinson Crusoe, the 
first part, it should be understood. A New English and French 
Vocabulary. By A. Ludwig and H. Lallemand. (Hirschfeld 
Brothers. 2s. 6d. net.) Macmillan have begun to 
issue in sixpenny parts their delightful illustrated edition—first 
published in 1892—of John Richard Green’s “Short History of 
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Forder (A.), With the Arabs in Tent and Town, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) net 36 
Gombe CH. Bh.) Tribe, TRI ca ccccversesssensacenssssecsosstavecseserunssnncoes (Methuen) 30 


Gould (3. B.), Miss Quillet, er 8vo. 

Gourlay (W.), Oinosville, cr 8vo ....... 
Hules (A. G.), Jair the Apostate, cr 8vo. 

Hart (A. B.), Colonial Children, cr 8vo................606+ 


(Methuen) 6/0 








Hilbert (D.), The Foundations of Geometry, cr 8Vo .............++ (K. Paul) net 4/6 
Jamieson (G.), Eureca: Hidden Lights Revealed, 8vo. ..(Sonnenschein) 76 
Lewis (F. C.), A Modern Monarch, cr 8v0_ ............c0ccssccsscoeveccoescees (Unwin) 6/0 
Logan (J.). School and Examiuation Book-keeping, l2mo ...... (Longmans) 2/6 
McEvoy (B.), From the Great Lakes to the Wide West, er 8vo (Low) net 60 
Macleay (K, A.), The Never Changing Creed, cr 8V0__.........s000: (Stockwell) 2/6 


— (E. C. R.), Notes on the Construction and Working of Pumps. cr 

...(Technical Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
ee (Lane) 60 

(Ward & Lock) 36 
...(Stockwell) 2/6 








sieeeiant “¢. Ne Love with ‘Honour, cr '8¥0 ‘ 
Quaines (T.), A Flying Post, cr 8v0............6 
Rae (H. R.), How Jesus Handled Holy Writ, er 8vo .. 


Robinson (J. A.), The Study of the Gospels, cr 8V0.........06 (Longmaus) net 26 
Rowlands (L. B.), The Passion of Mahael, Cr 8V0.......ccseceescessoseesees (Unwin) 60 
Sergeant (A.), Birbara’s Money, cr 8V0 .......s00008 . (Methuen) 6/0 
Taylor (1. A.), The Silver Legend, Gv BVO .sccaccrecesscsssecesescessccasosseoses (Sands) 3/6 
Tomlin (J. H.). Some of Ourselves, er 8vo ... 


...(Simpkin) 3/ 
Van Warmelo (D.), On Commando, Cr BVO ...........c0eseccoscescseseeees (Methuen) 36 
Ziwet (A.), Elementary Treatise ou Theoretical Mechanics (Macmillan) net 21/0 








LIBERTY & CO. 
SUMMER SALE 
THIS DAY 


And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and co. Lid, Regent | Street, London. 


fe} S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
_100 OXFORD STREET, W._ 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


ONE HUNDRED BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN THE MUTUAL 
LIFE a e insured tor £1,801,702, an AVERAGE for each of 
£18,017. THREE Policyholders represent insurances of 
£50,00u, £80,000, and £126,000 respectively. 


“A grain of fact is worth a bushel of theory.’”-—OLp ApbaGE. 




















TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 





the English People.” This venture merits, and doubtless will 
receive, success. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- ela. ul 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Bry Quarterty. 
KINGAIOM: .ccccvrcce- ssseseaesonccceros £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2] 
Ine x postage to any of the Australasian 
Colon ies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &C. scccvecccccccereererers sviveens RD B25 OG (S.00520-8 2S - 











' Established 1843. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


FUNDS NEARLY -Y £72, 000,000. 





Head Office for the United K United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Db, C, HALDEMAN, General Managere 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Otfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTaBLisRED > 1824, 
Capital—54 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROLHSCHILD, Chairman. 

pore Edward Barnett, Esq. | Major-Gen. Sur Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
ocana ea Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. 
hig ie sndish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
B. Ca vs] Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Perci snelm P. Bouverie. ; Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hees Henty Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Fraucis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esy. 

bn Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. : ; 
Jo vor C. W. Cay endish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Andersou Stebbing. 
an the Hon, Everard C. Digby. S.r Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichois, Esy., F.C.A. 








INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
 geoeter and Capita! Redemption Polic Policies issued, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
oderate Rates of Premium. 

a ve Bonuses, including Iuterim Bonuses. 

Policies Whole World aud Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 

n of business, 
"S rogpectus ses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


applies ation to- 


SUN 
33 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE aa PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS .........«- eaasaRoreaaae £460,000, 000. 


| FIRST SPECTACLES 
IMPERFECT should be fitted with extreme care—otl er- 
OUR EYES, by 


VISION! 
HEADACHES ! ‘'postine One Shuling, from Go Steud, 


London, W.C, 
| Consultation 3 free. 


SCHWEITZER’S sa 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 








wise great injury to the eyes may be done | 


| which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
| full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Eyes see 





The Lancet says:—‘This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported Ly 
bk. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity o: 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, meaus 
NO MIDDLEMAN’s PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.”’ 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westininster Gazette (editorial). 


“Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—Kiver Hacearp, in the Queen. 





me (18'= per dozen bottles. 
Price ... (10/6 per dozen half bottles. 5 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases 
Prices:—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3 18 flasks, or 30 half fly isks, 30 -. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of th 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenha!! 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free, Mention this Paper. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from tly 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONIE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


’ Delivered free in Loudon. 





AERTE X 


THE ORIGINAL 


CELLULAR 
THE HEALTHIEST 
SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Mustrated Price-List of full range of AERTEX CELLULAR goods for Men, 
Women, and Children, sent post-free on application, 


ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” ” » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


And 800 other Depots in London and Provincial Towns of U.K. 
See Price-List for Names, 


INSURANCE OFFICE 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To make room for the New Productions that they are 
now manufacturing for the Autumn Season 


HAM PTONS 


Are THIS DAY, and until JULY 31 ONLY, 

Selling at 
CLEARANCE 
PRICES all such of their CARPETS, CRETONNES, 

CHINTZES, and other FURNISHING FABRICS, 
| HOUSEHOLD LINENS, LACE CURTAINS, &c., as 

they have decided not to repeat, together with many 
Extraordinary Bargains in CHINA, GLASS, IRON- 
! MONGERY, OIL PAINTINGS, WATERCOLOURS, &e. 
| For full particulars of these extraordinary bargains see Hamptons 
| lilustrated Ciearance Catalogue sent free. 
| 


PALL MALL | EAST, TRAFALGAR | SQUARE, © S.W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, ‘Lid., BELFAST. 


* Exquisite quality, most moderate in price. "—Myra’ S JOURNAL, 


RING et? Gases sola. aa ee 
COLLARS, CUFF , MCs hah emer gym 


Cufts for Ladies or Gentlemen, from . ..5/11 per dozen. 
——_—____ Frouts, 35,6 per halt-doz. 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 


AND SHIRTS. Soa” 
Handkerchiess and Linens, post-free. - extra). 


N -B—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14)- the } s-doz. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electric Fittings « f all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 

ly k 












of Freuch, lta glish Decorat.ve Art 
_ Gil Lamps, Br ackets, Chandeliers ae. st and best selection 
in London. Antique umentai Jars ux —a Speciality. 


The Vernon Caudle Lamp, inveuted LE er ind SUNS, and used by 
her late Majesty, lhigh!y recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depvt 
in London for the Mugniticent Art Metal productions of Burbedienne of Paris. 


Jliustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 





"Manufaetory—BOYLE ST oy Ww, 


= “‘THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKM! ON 4 LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1902-193 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October ist. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital being one of the Medical Schools of the University of 
London, provision 1s made for the courses of Study prescribed for the Pre- 
liminary Scientiiic, Intermediate, and { Fxaminations in Medicine. 

_ Three Entrance Scholarships will be oifered for competition in September, 

, Ove of 150 guineas and oue of £60 in Chemistry and Physies, with either 
pede oh gy, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; one of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the Sessional Examinations, 
as well as several meculs. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The tees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
mude for Students eutering from the Universities and for Qualitied Prac- 
titioners. 

A Register of a; proved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a List of loca, Medical Pra ictitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their nouses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


Secretary. 
G. TURNEY, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 


— LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


TER SESSION COMMENCES on October Ist. 

The An | Dinner will be held in the Cullege Library on Weduesday, 
Oct ole Ist, ii. Hurry Pet wick, Es q., F.R.C.S. Eng., in the chair. 

The Hospital is the rgest iu England; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. The only g eneral hospital for East London. In- 
patients last year, 15,304; out-patients, 169,020; accidents, 28,532; major 
operations, 2,469, 

APPOINTMENTS.—More appointments. salaried and resident, are open to 
students than at any other hospital. Seventy qualitied appointments are made 
unnually, and more than 130 Dres SST, Clinical Clerks. &c , every three mouths. 
All are tree to -tudents of the Col Resident appoint: iments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZ 34 Scolarships and Prizes ure given 
annually, SEVEN ENTRANCE YLARSHIP 3 will be offered in September. 

Special Classes ure held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations, Spec ial entries for Medical andj Surgical Practice can be made. 

Reduced Fees to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT Of THE COLLEGE,.—The new laboratories and class- 
rooms for Bacteriology, Public Hea tia, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, 
Biology, &c., aud the new Club’s Union Rooms are now in full use. 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obt ained at the Student's 
Club. 

The Metropolitan, Central, and other railways have stations close to the 
Hospital and College. 

For prospectus and information as to ~anee, &e., apply personally, or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOLT, Warden. 

Mile End, E, 


8-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 






































wT. “MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


THE WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Srd. The 
Medica dl School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, and Cambridge; for the 
fisienae of the Royal a of Physicians aud Surgeous; and for the 
Government Medical Servi 

SIX ENTRANCE SC HOL ‘ARSHIPS in Natural Scie nee, value £145 to 
£52 10s., will be competed for on September 23rd and 24th 

For Calendar of the School aud full particulars, ap om to the DEAN. 


UBLISHING and PRINTING COMPANY (EDUCA- 
TIONAL) can RECEIVE a young, active GENTLEMAN (University man 
preferred) to co-operate in extending the business. L ucrative and congenial 
employment; sure competency in the future. Priucipals only. Particulars at 
interview. Must invest £1,200.—Write PUBLISHERS, c/o 54 New Oxford St. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


_ 


For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Agriculturists,intending Colonists,&e. | educationaladvantages and supervision. Highest references giv 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
OMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PrRINcIPAL— 
TheRev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 14th. 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
‘ GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farm 280 acres, Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 
ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. 













SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: Lower Division, half-yearly fee, 16s. : 
ivision, half-yearly fee, 24s.; Commercial Section, half-yearly fee, 
26s.; Special classes for foreign young ladies, half-yearly tee, £3.— 
TECHNICUM: Two Sections: Construction and Civil Engineering, 
Mechanics, Electricity, technically applied; half-yearly fee for foreigners, 
32s.—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: Modelling, Artistic Pottery, 
Decoration, Metal-Chasing, Stone and Wood Carving, Xylography, Enamel 
Painting, Artistic Smithery; no fees—SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: Pre- 
paratory Course. Elements of Architecture and Ornament, Higher Grade 
and Ornament, Modelling Pottery, Figure Drawing from the Cast, Applied 
Art, Figure Drawing from Nature; no fees.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS: from 13 to 15 years; fee, 8s. per half-year.—For further informa, 
tion write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues- 


Geneva. 
T H &E 
All Boys arrive September 28rd. 
Particulars on application to the BURSAR. 


HOME SCHOOL. MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 














iL ££ Y¥ 


asc ho 0 &, 
CAMBRIDGE, 











Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 





at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the | 





Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
NGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 


GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 


22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








Courses, &c., on application. Refs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq..M.A.; E. Purcell, | 


Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 

Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year for 3 years and £30 are Offered in 
September. Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. 
Examination, and a Scholarship of £40 is awarded at the close of the Session. 
—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 1902-3 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 2nd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October Ist. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. | 

Taken systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a | 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge); and also a Special Course of Scientitiec | 
Instruction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical 
work. Four Entrance Scholarships will be awarded in June, 1903. <A | 
Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’s Prize will be | 
awarded to Students in June, 1903. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. | 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, | 


| 
TNIVERSITY OF DURHEHAYM,| 
} DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 














Dur’ 

ihe OF DURHAM. 
) DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 
Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of the 

Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the SECRETARY 

OF EXAMINATIONS, North Bailey, Durham. 


‘om GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK. 

Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. Special Coaching 

for Backward Boys. Healthy, bracing climate. Seven acres of ground. 

Head-Master—Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 





| 


ge de HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
/ President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. | 
Secretary: MISS DINGWALL. | 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: MISS WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 25th. 


OUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 

Boys thoroughly zrounde: prepared for enirunce to Public Schools. Two 

Boys of good birth receiveu at reduced fees tor next Term.—‘'S, S.,” care of 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


















COLLEGE, 


——$—— 


LADY, living near Princess Helena College, Ealing, ang 
having a resident German governess, WISHES to TAKE ONE Gin, 

TWO SISTERS to EDUCATE with her own daughter of fourteen, Exceptions} 

enand required, 


—Address by letter, ‘‘H. F.” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W 





So ata, 

ENEVA.—M. E. La CROIX, BSc. TAKES a fay 

_ YOUNG GENTLEMEN wishing to STUDY FRENCH ana GERMAN 

English Master for English subjects. References: Prince Wrede, Marc tae: 

San Carlos, B. Minssen, Esq., Harrow School, Dr. Beiling, formerly —. 

secretary to H.M. King Victor Emmanuel.—Address, July-August, GOETHE 
STRASSE, 24 Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


ELSs T ED SCHOOL, 


SIX HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS in reduction of fees are AVAIL, 
ABLE for the NEXT TERM BEGINNING TUESDAY, September 2374. — 
For particulars, apply the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, ° 


B ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 


NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 25th. 

University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted bya 
Full Statt of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors, First. 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &¢ 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. ve 





‘THE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Mastey 

Rey. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
tield attached, Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 





ie ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
kK With Title of L.L.A. . 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
| St. Andrews, N.B. . 


= COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
Bot: of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY 1st.—Apply, 
the RSAR. 














ee eng cr E.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principai, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Se. (of Girton College). Large gymuasium, riding, 
| cycling, hockey, &c. - 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A, (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1.) 

Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, &c,~ 
Prospectus on application, 

\ INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
| PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
| arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musica! 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 

avd Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
{ PALS. NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 19th. 

T H &£E Cc O L L E @ EE, 
RAMSGATE. 





























| Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 

| Prospectus and Views, address— 

| The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 

| Ere, 


ATRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, KENDAL, WEST. 
| Ne) MORELAND.—Established 1698 by the Society of Friends. For Sonsand 





| Daughters of Gentlemen. Separate Houses; Resident Gymuastic Instructors, 
| Recommended by Rev. John Clitford, D.D.; Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A.; Rev. A. M. 
| Fairbairn, D.D. Terms from 60Gus.—W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. (Lond.), Principal. 





| ICHMOND SCHOOL for GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 


Education on best modern lines. Great attention paid to Music and Modern 
Languages. Resident Medical Gymnastic Mistress, Outdoor Games, Health 
record exceptional. 


OLIDAY TUITION, SWITZERLAND. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Mr. M. N. ASTERLEY, M.A., for several years Second Master in an English 
Public School, Receives Pupils, both during Term and for the Holidays. Special 
facilities for the acquirement of a Conversational Knowledge of French & German. 
Highest references. Terms on application.—2 Place de la Métropole, Geneva. 


OME EDUCATION.—A PUPIL is DESIRED as 

COMPANION to a GIRL of 16. Healthy country Vicarage, 30 miles 

from rage Good General Education ; Music.—Address, VICAR, Studham, 
Dunstable. 


DGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 


Required in September a LADY SUPERINTENDENT for the Pupils’ 

Zoarding House. Must have had experience in housekeeping and the care of 

young girls.—Apply, with full particulars and copy testimonials, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 31 Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHG ATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing tie'd:. 

Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Ke:i- 

dent iwatron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &¢.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON, 


[HE =a 




















ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 
7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the ‘Britannia’ (both first trials) ; 
2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; Ist place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 
2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &e. | NEXT TERM, September 17th. 
Apply to Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 82 Sackville Street, W. 
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aes : 
MARY BUSS SCHOOLS 
F BAN OE SNDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS). 


PUPILS enter successfully for the Local University Examinations, and are 
, for the Universities. Fass 
reper the Associated Board Examination. 
th Jarships to the value of £300 a year are awarded by the School. oe 
a Misses ELFORD have a few vacancies in their BOARDING HOUSE for 
oT rm beginning Thursday, September 18th. There is a Tennis Court, and 
jag Be Field adjoining the house ; Swimming, Riding, Fencing, &c. 
7 For Prospectuses apply to the SECRETARY, North Lodge, 179 Camden 
Road, London, ca: 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limite. 





co ° : 
Sea -CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


m is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
e fort for delicate children. 
eS ae tennis and fives courts, playing-field. ts 
Pu ils prepared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
icber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
sav prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Yead-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxtord ; House 
Mistress Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. | PARIS 
BRANCH 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 


worth, and others. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
iS Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 
WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


where the ai 





RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).-—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 





J ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 








RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectuson application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Public School with 
Classical and Modern Sides. Very successful Army Class ; four passed 
direct last December, including Ist into Sandhurst. Close Scholarships (£100) 
at Oxford every year. Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY. 
—Fine modern buildings, including studio and gymnasium. Splendid 
situation; extensive grounds. Sea-bathing, gymmastics, hockey, tennis, 
cycling, riding. Beautiful climate. Health record exceptional ; delicate girls 
invariably improve.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 











HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities tor Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookerv if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, gaines. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 




















le eee FRENCH PROTESTANT HOME 
for YOUNG LADIES. — Highest English and Scotch references. 
Lessons in Languages, Music, Art.—-Address, Madame RIEDER STREET, 
144 Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next DECEMBER. Open 
to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
/ President—Sir CHAS. TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Principal LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head- 
Mistress—Miss RENTON, 
New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation. 
Kinnear House, residence of Head-Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


a OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 











The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


ME. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
ph Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Segistry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


TES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— | 


| 





| Southwold, Suffolk. 





| NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 








HE  FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman 
of the Committee, Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTE- 
FIORE, M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS.—Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. Head- 
Mistress of Kindergarten and School, Miss A. YELLAND. Students are 
prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union, and for the 
University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination.—Application forms and all 
particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL at the Institute. The 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality ; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.—. 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 

the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience, Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 











ERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certificate ; Garden ; walled-in Playing Field. 
Inclusive Fees from 80 guineas, 











K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
AY A First Grade Endowed School. Honours gained in 1901 include 2 
Scholarships and 2 Exhibitions at the Universities, and an Entrance Scholar- 
ship at Guy’s Hospital. New Chemical Laboratory and new Class Rooms in 
course of erection. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) has just been opened.—D, E, 








sien KINGS SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


PREPARATION for Universities, Army, Navy, Civil Service, or business. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions awarded annually. Boarders received in School 
House. Excellent playing-fields.—Prospectus, Rev. J. F. HOBSON, M.A, 


READING SCHOOL (founded 1485). 


Army, Navy and London Matriculation Forms, Large Junior School in own 
grounds, 
~ For particulars, apply, The BURSAR. 


A PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
statt of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymuasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

(on the Foundation of King Edward VI.)—Chairman of the Governors : 

Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE 
HARRIS.—In September next the School will reassemble in the New 
Buildings which have been specially erected, and are now complete. There 
is a good garden attached to the School, tennis courts, hockey field, : 
nasium, covered playground, laboratory, &c. The buildings include the Head 
Mis 














ress’s House, with accommodation for 25 Boarders. 


T\URHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Thorough Modern Education, with Special Physical Training. Pupils pre- 
ared for the Universities of London and Durham. Great attention paid to 
Music and to Modern Languages.— Boarders received by the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


S?; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
-~Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Contineut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


[ OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marguis or 























SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
ses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
s (1902) include complete science labora- 
ips; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolw nd Sandhurst unbroken ; also Scholarships 
wou yearly at Universities. sts on application.—Particulars from HEAD.- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


DRIVATE TUITION, ST. ANDREWS. 
Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS 


at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., 
to Prepare for Examinations. 








chapel, &c. Modern boarding-hor 
Junior School apart. New buil 
tories. Numerous Open Schiola 











JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successtul experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 














RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
JE Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 15 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
A rae app EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 

SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an entirely new method 
of treatment, receives boys and adults sutfering from this affliction. 
“‘Stammering,” post-free, ls. ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W., and 20 Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, Founded ante 
‘chool, of small size, with large Scholarship endowment. 
yer annum; 3or4 
AGG, The Close, 






1881.—A Public 
Terms: School House, »per annum; Jumor House, £55 
Vacancies in September.—Apply, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
Hereford. 





ciated LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


Preparation for Examina- 
185 publie certificates, 57 honours or distinctions, including 


C’ose to Sea and Downs. Modern Education. 


tions. Over 
rer Local. Go 


Cambridge Hig al. G ir 
AF AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, 
i 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. 





od home training. Large playing-field. 















house ; 15 acres of land; eli 
20 girls received.—Adi BY) 

T. CUTHBER‘’ 
K-) BOURNE-ON- 
for gymnasium ; Medical Gymn: 
field ; special attention to Langu 
Cambridge Board.—Principals: 
(late Princess Helena College). 


YCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 


5. CARR. 














ie Mistress; three acres of garden; playing 
sand Musie ; School examined Oxford and 


Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 





Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 
Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London. 
Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class. 

: Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
id ten 
rences from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
ind the medical profession. 


€ 


ed nurses 
oth: 







Resident trai 
staff. Crick: 
Testimonials and 
pupils (past and present), 





nis grounds. 





For vacancies, write— 
“BOX 848,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
12, 





5 Strand, W.C. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, THANET. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL on Reformation principles. 
Successes 1896-1902 : 8 Open Scholarships at Oxfor. and Cambridge; 18 Entries 
Woolwich (llth, 13th, 14th, &c.); Sandhurst (3rd, &.); Britannia (21st, &.) ; 
India Forests (Sth); seven passes London Matric.; Prelim. Scient. Schol., 
St. Barth’s.; with nea 
Army and Navy Class i 
Leaving Scholarships. 


300 successes in other public examinations. 
! il preparation for Engineering. Entrance and 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, with separate buildings and fields. 
us (£5, £10, and £15) and Exhibitions in Gift of 

and Officers. Extensive grounds, 
ysical laboratories; bracing climate. 





Fees, £63 to £75. Nominatio 
Council, more especially for Sons of Clers 
wood and meta! workshops, chemical and ph) 


GuRLS PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL CO. LTD. 


BOARDING HOUSES in connection with the 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
Prospectuses and further p: 
of the School, or from the Head of each House :— 
Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Hise, Clapham, S.W. 
Mrs. JAMES, Methven, South Side, Clapham Common. 
























ENDON 


HALL 
TWO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS (violin £80, piano £70) are OFFERED 
for COMPETITION. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, Hendon Hall, Middlesex. 
DIN BU RG H AO. A oD i ME XY. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln 














College, Oxtord 
The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist October. Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON,. C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 





Edinburgh, is receiving eurolme ind will send Prospectuses. I 
for the Boarding-Houses are bei 
Inverleith; and Mr. A. DRUITT, 


send Boarding-House Prospectuses. 


+ ine INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, 











Jetfrey House, Inverleith, who will also 








niculars. Schools also recommended. 
Utd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
‘*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


JATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. 
Views of the Best Boys’ aud Girls’ Schools. 
Is. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
requir its be given, a selection of Prospectuse 


sent free of charge. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
London. If statement of 
f good class schools will be 


6d.—J. 









SALE by TENDER of £80,000 = PER CENT. PERPETUAL 





DEBENTURE STOCK. Mi m Price, £91 per cent. 
N’ OTICE is hereby given, that it is the intention of the | 
pi Directors of this Company to SELL by TENDER £80,000 THREE 
Pix CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTULE STOCK, in accordance with the 
provisions of the south Metropolitan Gas Acts, 182 and j 





i form of tender, cau be obtuined at this office, on 


, and tenders must be sent in on or before Tues- 


Particulars of same, 
application to the undersigne 
day, the 5th day of 

The Stock will be a 
accepted at a lower price tl 
Stock. 






next, 
tted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be 


au at the rate of £91 mouey foreach £100 Debenture 


By order, 

FKANK BUSH, 

Secretary. 
Offices, 709 Old Kent Road, London, S.E 1902. 

} OOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
1&7 Piccadilly, W.- braries entirely Fitted up, Arranved and Catalogued. 
Ali the Newand Standard | bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 

or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 
ATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder aud Discount Bookseller, 
will be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an interest- 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition aud at bargain 
prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 


, 10th July, 











SURREY. 
Large modern 


limate recommended for delicate girls. Only about 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH. 


A, HANTS.—Bracing air; healthy climate; large hall 


Special } 


sulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY | 
| of the hip also. 


Particulars and | 


ieee 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPany 
4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTs, 








The AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Processes of permanent 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of 
} Museum, the Local Goverument Board, many of the Learned § 
} leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings 
Objects, Microscopic Work, &e. 

Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Mlustrations of the ver 
quality, Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERy, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS 


Rich, Medium, Dry Varieties. Because superior to other Brands, have this 
month been selected by the Directors of the Midland Railway for al] thoi 
Hotels, Restaurants, and Dining Trains. Because absolutely free of adult, ay 


Photographs 
i aphie 
the British 
Ocieties, and 


» Art 


¥ highest 








tion, recommended by medical authorities as certain cure for Gout, Rheuma: sm. 
Obesity. Analyses professionally signed for every variety. ae 


Apply for medical testimonials and booklet free. 
WHITEWAY and CO., Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, §,\y, 
For THE ABOLITION or VIVISEOCTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





Qi OCIETY 
ss 


From the latest Official Report on Vivisection we read that 257 persons wore 
licensed to vivisect animals. The following is an example of what is done 
under the protection of the law :— 

Dr. S—— experimented on monkeys by removing the brain hemisphores and 
thus blinding them. He next “stimulated” their hands and feet by dipping 
them into hot water, which caused ‘‘the wrist to be extended, the elbow flexei, 


| the shoulder retracted, the upper arm being drawn forward and somewhat 


. James, 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. | 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.| 


Enrolments |} 
ide with Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, ! 





lise 
| posing elsewhere write to HC TOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


the chest.’’ Similar results were obtained in the hind limb. He adds: 
«Hot water evokes, so far as I have seen, flexion of the ankle and knee, usually 


acro 


” 


Though au anesthetic may have been used during the preliminary mangling 
of the poor monkeys, they were evidently fully alive to what the doctor calis 
Jution,”’ but what in ordinary language means “scalding.” 


—See Lecan anp ILLEGAL CRUELTY, price 2d, 


*stunu 


Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
SECRETARY. 
7 ACACT TOW CRUELTY 





TO CATS. 
PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT or in charge of care- 
takers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their 
DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them toa lingering death in empty 
houses, or to inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 
JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary. 





R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Strest, London, S.W. 
i OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symond's 


Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Coleridge's Poems, 1796, 1797, or 1803; Gamonia, 1837; 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Symonds’ Essays, 2 vols. 1890 ; out-of-print 
books supplied; state wauts BAKER S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Hissey's 
Drive Through England, 188; Jesses Richard III., 1862; Rape of the 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Meredith’s Poems. 1851; Pater’s Marius, 
Ist edit.. 1885; Handiey Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplied ; state wants, 


| Catalogues free.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK COMPANY, Birmingham. 


} OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AlIl Sporting and 

Alpine Books ; first editions of Meredith, Stevenson, FitzGeral, Ains- 
worth, &c. ; books with Coloured Illustrations; Autograph Presentation copies 
ot famous Authors, &c. Books purchased to any amount for cash ; before « 











: ome TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 





INVESTED FUNDS  ouicssssssecsseeeseee...£43,000,000 
YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTWRESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES! 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,v0u, 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 
COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy, founded on the exten- 

sive experience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheftield Workhouse. Guaranteed to e3- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books, 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post-free—HOWAKTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shedield. 
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oT ke | 


CHEAP LAND. | 


If you are anxious to buy or are interested 


in Cheap Land, consult the Register of | 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
STRONGER THAN LOVE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Yellow Viend,” &. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 


There is a pathetic interest attached to the publication of this, Mrs. 
Alexander’s powerful novel ; as on the eve of publication the publisher received 


| the news of the death of ‘ts gifted author. 


Cheap Land appearing each week in 
| 


THE | 


| 


County Gentleman ™: 


SPORTING GAZETTE | — 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. ' 


Price 6d.: by post, 63d. 


| 


| 
j— 
| 


THE HOUSE: the Journal! of Home Arts and Crafts. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers | 
in the United Kingdom, or from the PRR 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | 





The Register contains particulars of 
the bulk of the land in the United 


Kingdom which is being offered for 


sale at and below £15 I5s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register 
of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and im- 
Gentlemen, 


portance to Country Sportsmen, and all 


classes interested m the country, and contains several | 


new and interesting features. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies 


terularly every week will co well to order in advance from 


their Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). 


Six Months, 14s. ; Three Months, 7s. 


Yearly, 28s, ; 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, & PUBLISHING OFFICES 


8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Whipstocks,” London. 





| A MODERN MONARCH. By Frank C 


'THE ENGLISH 


TOWN SUBS BIFTIONS fra m COUNTRY 


which includes many fine first edi tions, beautiful and rare books, aud 
by known old and ™m odern artists. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


PEN PORTRAITS OF THE 


BRITISH SOLDIER. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 


A NEW AND . FASCINATING NOVEL OF WELSH LIFE. 





'THE PASSION OF MAHAEL, By 


Litian Bowen-Rowtanps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





A POWERFUL NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
. LEWIS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





HOOKEY: a Cockney Burlesque. By A. Nem 


Lyons. Crown §vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 





NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


IN BIRD LAND WITH FIELD GLASS 


AND CAMERA. By Otiver G. Pike. With Photog sravure Frontispiece, 
and 80 Photographs of British Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 2s. 





ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE. AUGUST NUMBER. Price 6d, Contains Articles and Stories 
by John Oliver Hobb« S. L. Bensusan, Louis Becke, Fanny Bullock 
Workman, W. Pett Ri ise », &e. 





AUGUST NUMBER. Price 6d. A Garden Féte, Lessons in Photography, 
How to Decorate a Hammock, Notes on Art Schools and Exhibitions, &c. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


| QF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
3 lessen the Cost of Carriage 


One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCI 
wee skly excl nge of booksatt 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS : 
per annum, and thu 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and nost-free to any address. 
The List contains POPU LAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 





of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEERS and PUBLIC LNsTI- 
TUTLONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD., 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free 


LIB resmmcveipres HASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Boosmen, Loypos. Codes: Unsicops and aBU. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
LB & S A N D Eh ¥ & 
yj DE ano IN OLD AND RABE BOOKS, MARUSCEIT? Ss, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries P ised, Valuations 


Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


{OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTUE RES, &e., 
/ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL [SAaCS STOCK, 
pice 


tures 


Desiderata sougiit for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LI IONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements showld reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,042. AUGUST, 1902. 2s, 6d. 
Aw Isoxtatep Case. By E. Foxwell. 


CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH Rute. By Sir R, Hamilton 


Lang. 

Wiru THE PEARLERS OF NORTH- WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Tue Enp oF THE TETHER. V.-VII. By Joseph 
Conrad. 

A Season rn Sxre. By H.E. M. Stutfield. 

EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’Haricor: 
THE MonsrciR Meets Mr. LuMME AND ENGAGES 
a VALET. By J. Storer Clouston. 

Sapruo’s Last Sone. By Giacomo Leopardi. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin. 

Sr. Brigip’s Fioop. By Stephen Gwynn. 

Mvsines wituout Metuop: Tre Kina’s ILuness 
—UNDIGNIFIED JOURNALISM—LoRD KritcHENER— 
Lorp SaLispury—Mr. BaLrour’s SyMPATHETIC 
AUTHORITY—THE LATIN QUARTER—LONDON AND 
Paris—THE DOMINATION OF THE NOVEL. 

On THE HEELS OF De WET. VIII. Strut Potrerrna, 

Tue Next NAVAL BATTLE: A Forecast. By Active 
List. 


Wiuiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





No, 108. JULY, 1902. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


. Tue Hoty Evcnarist: 
quiry. Part IV. 
. JoHN RicHARD GREEN. 
3. Tue CaTHouiic REacTION IN FRANCE. 
Reenum DEI. 
THe EaRry 
ELIZABETH. 
Some ASPECTS OF THE MopERN NoveEL, 
Maurice MArETERLINCK. 
Missions TO Hindus. No. 1. THe PROBLEMS, 
RELIGION AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. 
. THE Empire aT PEACE. 
SuHorT NOTICES, 
London: Spottiswoopr & Co., Ltd., 
New Street Square. 


AN Historican In- 


_ 


nS 


~ 


YEARS OF THE REIGN oF 


fo Prt eo 


a 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
tusert Advertisements at the lowest vossible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 
‘ mal ™ q 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEREL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


t 


910/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910°/ 
#2 ly repayable on demand. =o Ilo 





The RIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
CC. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 





Pheenix Assurance Compan 


ae ny, Limited. 
ps GNIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Chariug Cross, 
LONDON. Established 17#2. 
Lowest Current Rates. | 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. | 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






Halt-Pas 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page 
Narrow Coiumn 
Half-Columr 
Quarter-Col 


Outside Page 
Inside Page 









road column (halfe 


Jive lines(50 words) and 
Sage ls. p ery additional line 


os. and Is. ] 


containing On ¢ erage 















Nul ¥ col of pag r inch. 
ad Col Ni page, 1Us 71h. 
Across Lwo harrow col vo-t! Width of page, 
lis. } neh. 
broad coluinu following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per incl 
I ayed Adver mer iccording to space. 


| 
: = ° 
Cheques (and Pust-Office Orders 369 | 


> i ois ‘. : i 
Stra nd) payatile to™ John Baker,” 


FOR THE. 
SUPPLY OF 


TYPEWRITERS 


HAS BEEN. 
GAINED BY 
THE... 








HE Austrian MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
has awarded the contract for 
supplying 
SMiTH PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


EXCLUSIVELY to the Ministry itself 
and to all its subordinate Branches 
and Departments throughout the 
Austrian Empire. 


NOTE.—This is in addition to the Record Contract 
already placed for the exclusive supply of Smith 
Premier Typewriters to be used throughout the 


1 200 Courts of Law in the Austrian Empire, 


Thead Office: 14 Gracechurch St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Focket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THE LEApENHALL 








PR Lrtp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 


should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 





PASTE STICKS. 
MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 





| & Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with trom the constantly inereas- 17/6 9,9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

tidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Puid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


NHE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid up Capital... <sisecsscsesceesscseneen £1,500,000 
MORO WO BRINN sicisechassvdssvsanceseioaneces £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


Smith Premier 


————__. 


' 
AnoTHER Worto’s Recorp | FOR THE CORONATION Yeap 


These tiny volumes (3 by 2} inches) wij) 
found most unique and attractive plod 
Each volume is issued in cardboard ri 
and has an illustrated label for the nan, 
of owner. he 


Is., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bound j 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAS; 


BOOK. Pictured by Cartes Rosrysox E 

Opening has a specially drawn Outline Tiluste, 
tion, with space for the Signature of Friends 
or well-known people. The subjects of th 
Tilustrations practically inelude everything q ‘ 
nected with the Coronation, vied 


1s., bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding, 


[LIFE OF EDWARD Vil: k%. 


of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emp 4 
India. By ELEANoR BULLEY. meee 
‘*A dear little volume. It contains about twenty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so smal] 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket."—Queen, 
«“« The daintiest little book we have seen.” —Record 
“A novel and pleasing substitute fora birthday 
or Christmas card.”—British Australasian, y 


1s., bound in white ; 2s, 6d. net, bound in calf, 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


By Eveanor Buiiey. With numerous Illus. 
trations of her Majesty, from Authentic Sources, 


1s., bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bound in calf, 
THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete 
pocket companion to England's capital.” —Qyeey, 
“‘A very preity little volume, useful to visitors in 
the Coronation year.’”’—Daily; Mail, 
“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 
—Black and White, 
This tiny volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly 
all of which have been specially photographed. ~ 


FIFTH EDITION.—Is., bound in white ; 2s, 64, net 
in calf binding. : 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 


Empress. By ELEANOR Buttery. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well. 
known Historical Pictures. 

“ Certain to please.”—NSpectatov. 

“ Excellent.’’—School Guardian. 

“Very prettty little souvenir.”—Queen. 





THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE” SERIES 


THE CONFLICT; 
b 
Or, FOREWARNED., FOREARMED 
By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A, 
Vicar of Kidderminster. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 5d. ; cloth, 6d. 

It is hoped that this little book may be of 
some use, especially for boys who may be leaving 
home for the first time. An attempt has been 
made to touch in asimple way at least some of the 
difficulties they meet with on their journey through 
life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 

Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Full of good advice and within every one's 
reach.”—Spectator. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES, 
MINIATURE GARDENING. Br 
PuHEBE ALLEN, Author of ‘ Playing at Botany,’ 
‘© Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“* Well worth the money.” —Guardian, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By MELIcENT CooPER. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

“ Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian. 

HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; 
cloth, 6d, 

“One of the best and safest little guides that we 

have ever come across.’- Hospital, 

PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK- 
ERY. By AticeE MASSINGBERD. 2 parts, paper, 
3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 

‘“A most fascinating little work.’’—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Josrrna 
Crane, Author of ‘‘ Winifred’s Home,” ec, 
Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TIONS. Collected by M. Trebeck. 2 parts, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 

THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK 
a Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramstoy. 
Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 

A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By 
G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 
6d. 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by M. Treseck. Cloth, 6d.; printed in 
red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and 00, 





terms which may be ascertained on application, 


LONDON, 
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— 
THE MEDIZ VAL TOWN SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


The Story of PRAGUE. 


By Count LUTZOW. 
[lustrated by N. ERIcHsEN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
CHARTRES. CAIRO. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. By S. LANE-POOLE. 


With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. 6d. each. 





The Daily Chronicle says of these volumes :—(Prague) “* By means of 
skilful condensation, only possible to one who knows his subject 
thoroughly, he has told, within a very limite? space, all the most 
interesting facts.” (Chartres and Cairo) ‘‘It will be his own fault if 
the British tourist does not redeem himself, by the study of suc) 
from the reproach of unintelligent travel.” 
sor Towns already dealt with: ASSISI, By L. Durr Gorpow (2nd Edition). 
« By E.G. Switu.—CONSTANTINOPLE. By W. H. Hurtox.— 


works, 


BRUGES. By E. G. Garpver (srd Edition). —MOSCOW. By W. Ger- 
Lo NUREMBERG. By C. Heaptam (3rd Edition).—PERUGIA. By M. 


srwoxps & L. Durr Gorpon (4th Edition).—ROME. By N. Youne (2nd 
edition). ROUEN. By T. A. Coox (2nd Edition). —TOLEDO. By Hayyau 


LyNcH. ; , 
#* Full Illustrated List of Series Post-free. 





DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE LAKE COUNTIES. 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
With 10 Special Articles on Natural History and Sports ; 
Illustrations and Maps. FPocketable, 4s. 6d. net. 
** ABSOLUTELY FIRST-RATE.”—Manchester Guardian, 


HAMPSHIRE. By G. A. B. Dewar. ) 
NORFOLK. By Wituram A. Durr. - 4s. 6d. net 
2 sania each. 
SURREY. By JERROLD. 
J. M. ainsi & CO., Bedford Street, London. 


DUCKWORTH | AND CO. 


“The present year has certainly not sniiiaiei a better novel.” 
—Westininster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 6s. 


“Employs a larger canvas, presents studies of humanity of more breadth of 
handling than heretofore. Contrasts of delightful piquancy, but spch as an 
artist’s conscience approves. A CAPITAL NOVEL AND Wwortuy OF 
THE AUTHOR.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs, W. K, CLIFFORD. 


ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 


By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations, 
CLOTH, 2s. NET; LEATHER, 2s. 6d. NET. 


WALTER 




















“AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT.—UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Epwarp Tuomas. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ROAD-MENDER. 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 2s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION N EARLY RiUADY. 


By MARCEL PREVOST, Author of “Les Demi-Vierges.” 6s. 
LEA. ‘Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 
By MAMIE BOWLES. 3s. 6d. 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 
“A CHARMING AND UNUSUAL STOBY.’—Morning Post. 


DU CKW ‘ORTH'S GREENB: 10K LIBRARY. 
THREE VOLS. NOW READY. Paper, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. 


A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS. 


By VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM. 

EL OMBU. By W. H. Hvupsoy. 
TWENTY-SIX MEN AND AGIRL. By Maxim Gorxy 
8 HENRIETTA STREET, W.O. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S New Books 


Now Ready in crown See, poe” in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
RIGHT HON. | 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


A Study of his Character as a Statesman. 
By H. C. PEDDER. 








NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


LAYS AFTER LABOUR, or Evening 


Songs. By Wivuram Crrer. 
‘The poems are of considerable merit, and they are instinct with fine 
natural feeling.” —Rock. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ECHOES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE, 


Poems by GERTRUDE E. Menton. 
‘* A collection of miscellaneous little poems, written with much feeling and 
considerable skill.” —Rock, 


In parchment cover, ls. net. 


“SURSUM CORDA !” Verses on the Holy 


Eucharist. By Marian Brooke. 
**A neat little volume of verses on the Holy Communion of considerable 
merit.’’—Rock,. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DRIFT OF ISLA: a Volume of Verse, 


By Witiiam Gow. 
‘* The poet’s range of thought and utterance are considerable, and his verbal 
music is of a kind much superior to that given out in most minor books.” 
—Dundee Advertiser, 
‘One of the most acceptable little volumes we have handled for a long time.” 
—Bristol Mercury. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully Illustrated, 1s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A 


Souvenir of the War in Verse. By SmepLEY NorToy. 
“ A Souvenir of the recent Boer War, containing some poems of fair domestia 
quality, a number of full-page ill ustrations by Tom Merry, and a chronological 
history of the principal events of the war.”—Christian Commonwealth. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


TYPHON, and other Poems. 


K. Sasi. 
“One welcomes a volume the author of which aims at beauty, , simplicity, 
and melody, and for the most part does not fail to achieve his aim. 
—Shefield Independent, 


By ARTHUR 


In demy 12mo, bound in stiff parchment, 3s. 6¢ 


6d. 
HORA! FUGACES: Poems. By W. A. 
Apams, Author of “ Rus Divinum.” 


‘“‘ There are twenty sonnets, some of which are really exquisite.”—Daily News 
Clever and graceful light verse.” —Sheffield Independent, 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. AUGUST, 1902. 


AMURATH TO AMURATH. 

Tue Prime Minister. By Michael Macdonagh. 

Tur COLONIES AFTER THE CONFERENCE. By Calchas. 

Tue Cape AND ITS PARLIAMENT. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

Rear-ApMinaL WituiaM T. Sampsoy. By Captain Mahan and John D, Long 
(Ex.-Sec. U.S.A. Navy). 

THe FoRETELLING OF THE Future. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Wits THE Eres or Youtu. By the late William Black. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE AND Wittiam II. By Dr. Karl Blind. 

INDIAN CONDITIONS AND INDIAN ( ae s. By J. D. Rees. 

Some Puases in Fiction. By Walter Sichel. 

NEGROPHILISM IN SouTH AFEICA. By x J. Farrelly. 

‘“‘InTER ARMA Caritas.” By Mrs. Lec ky. 

Tue New Frying Squaprons OF France. By Archibald S, Hurd. 

An AvTHOB aT Grass—Part II. Edited t by George Gissing. 











CH: APMAN & HALL, » Lid, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM: 


A Deprecation of the Aggressive and Intolerant Motives recently 
developed in British Politics, and a Plea for True Patriotism. 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 
London: WATTS and CO., 17 “Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C 


AMERICANA. 


MAP OF AMERICA, fol., 1626, 21s. 
ACOSTA, HIST. DE LAS INDIAS, SEVILLE, 159, 4 gs. 

HISTORIA NOVI ORBIS, 8vo, 1590, 30s. 

GOMARA, HIST. DELLE INDIE, 1560, 25s. 

PETRI MARTYRIS DE NOVO ORBE, 1574, 2 gs 

EXQUEMELIN, HIST. OF THE BUCC ANEERS, 4to, plates, 1684, 4 gs. 
BURKE], AC COUNT OF AMERICA A, 1757, 10s. 

LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER (uncut), 1782, 2 gs. 

WESLEY, CALM ADDRESS TO OUR AMERICAN COLONIES, lis. 


ac., 


6 KING'S BENCH WALK, TEMPLE, E.C, 





G. H. POWELL, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 


A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
Author of “The Column,” now in its Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


** This remarkable book is made more remarkable by the contrast it offers to 
the author's first novel.......His second novel is full of talent, employed with a 
finished excellence, on which it is a pleasure to linger.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


“ Asin his earlier volume, ‘The Column,’ Mr. Marriott has a keen eye for 
dramatic situations, and he handles his scenes in the true spirit of an artist.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. Marriott in his new novel, ‘Love with Honour,’ has fashioned for 
nimself a prose style which is so delightiully lithe and graceful that it places 
him firmly in the small and select class of literary uovelists....... There is 9 real 
pot, that really rouses your curiosity and piques your intuition, without doing 
violence to illusion.”—Slar, 









THIRD THOUSAND. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 





“The ‘girl’ is a sparkling person, both wise and witty, and her shrewd 
observation (never unkindly), al lance of fun, impartial comprehension of 
French ways and character. and delight in the social atmosphere and pleasant 
relations of Parisian society come into charming prominence.’’—!Vorld, 

“The ‘ English Girl’ is 
mistress of an admi 
*Chiffon’s Marriage’ could not, at her best, have excelled.”—Daily News. 





a clever girl, observant, gifted with wit and humour, 





ble style... 


“The authoress conceals her name, but she evidently knows the French 
capital well, and can describe what she knows with the piquancy and savoir 
Jaire, let us say, of Sara Jeannette Duncan.” —Daily Telegraph. 


**] do not know who wrote ‘ An English Girlin Paris,’ but I do know that since 
*Elizabeth and her German Garden’ we have had no picture of foreign 
manners so gay, so sparkling. so airily humorous......Altogether, it is an ideal 
book foran idle summer atternoon. Its sunny gaiety is contagious, and the 
crustiest curmudgeon could not read it without smiles.”—Siar. 








THE VERDICT OF THE JURY. 


TWELVE GOOD MEN AND TRUE. 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX. 


Mr. W. L. Covrryey, in the Dai/y Telegraph, says:—‘‘It must have been 
difficult for Mr. Henry Harland to provide a successor to that delightful story, 
‘THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX, without disappointing some of his readers, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Harland has accomplished the feat, and he deserves the 
warmest congratulations upon his suecess....... THE LADY PARAMOUNT’ is 
a stronger piece of work than its predecessor.” 





The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mr. Hariand would have been more than human if, 
after the success of ‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.’ he had refrained from 
attempting another work in the same genre. We welcome the attempt, and 
hold it justified by the results......Here you have roseate romance without a 


crumpled rose-leaf, draughts of delight from the mid-fount of sweetness.” 





The Morning Post says:—‘Should be even more successful than its 
predecessor.” 

The Outlook says :—‘‘ We thought we had exhausted our powers of admira- 
tion over ‘THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX.’ Not Mrs. Micawber was less 
willing to desert Mr. Micawber than we to abandon that early love. Now 
comes along a successor in blue binding, and behold! in the twinkling of an 
eye we have varied our allegiance.’ 





The Glohe says :—‘‘It is difficult to repeat a triumph. Happily Mr. Harland 
has overcome the difficnity. ‘THE LADY PARAMOUNT’ is quite as 
delightful as ‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.’” 

The Literary World says:—‘‘ Mr. Harland had no slight task hefoere him 
when he undertook to provide a worthy successor to ‘THE CARDINAL’S |! 
,’ but no one will question the statement that he has succeeded.” 





Vanity Fair says :—‘‘It is kind of Mr. Harland to have followed his beautiful 
story of ‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX’ with one that is equally 


It is a sketch which the authoress of | 


FROM MR, GRANT RICHARDS’S List 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SCOT. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


FROM EARLY REVIEWS: 

Daily Mail.— A book calculated to arouse widespread attenti 
makes his points with a vehemence of wit that will not let the ane 
until the last page is reached.” ‘ eT Pausy 

Referee.—* Something will probably come of Mr. T. W. H, — 
book, and we hope it mayn’t be English gore.” Crosland's new 
| dt. James’s Gazette.— Pretty haggis, this, for a Scot’s eating!" 

Dundee Advertiser.—* We must buy, if only to burn.” 


A NEW ROMANCE. 


MY LADY PEGGY GOES TO Town 
By FRANCES AYMAR MATTHEWS. Illustrated, és, 


Daily Express. —‘‘ Consistently good reading.” 
a A lively eighteenth-century story.” 
dundee Advertiser.—“ The plot is dexterously evolved, and : 
of dramatic incidents, all of them described with nervous Konus mee 
coloured, Sparkling dialogue curries the narrative along with a nts. 
that admirably suggests the light-hearted life lived by the beaux and belles of 
the eighteenth century.” es ot 


TOLSTOY AND HIS PROBLEMS, 
ESSAYS. 


By AYLMER MAUDE. 
New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s, 








Most of the Essays contained in the volume were sent to Count Leo Tolstoy 
on their first publication, and he wrote at various times expressing his appr val 
of them. Of ‘An Introduction to ‘What Is Art?’” he wrote: “I haye read 
your introduction with great pleasure. You have admirably and strong] 
expressed the fundamental thought of the book.” y 


THE NEW GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each. 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 

Conveniently-arranged information as to Hotels, Conveyances, Distances, te. 
| Special attention to the requirements of Motorists and Cyclists. Plans of 
| Towns and Roads. Historical, Architectural, and Literary Associations 
Antiquities, Natural History, and Sporting Attractions. Ordnance Survey 
Map. Time-tables. Index. . 
SOUTH WEST CORNWALL. By E. E. BicKNett, 
THE RIVER THAMES. By G. E. Mirron. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON AND THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. By 
Haroup CHILD. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By E. Gatirenne-Réstn and Harotp Can, 
[Ready July ais, 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


D. S. MELDRUM'S 


NEW NOVEL. 





The FIRST EDITION of 


THE CONQUEST OF 
CHARLOTTE, 
6y DAVID S. MELDRUM, Zaving been 


exhausted tmmedzrtely on Publication, 
a SECOND IMPRESSION 1s now 
veady at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Price 6s. 





eautiful. 








T is Pictoria? savs:—‘**‘THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX’ was | 
del but ‘THE LADY PARAMOUNT | is even more delightful.” | 
Great Thoughts says :—‘‘ *‘ THE CARDINAL'SSNUFF-BOX’ was fine, but this } 
{iner—it is exquisite.” | 
The New York Tribune snys:—‘*‘THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX’ and | 
‘THE LADY PARAMOUNT’ recall the two beautiful companion panels of | 


» , | 
Mi 


Luucret in the Louvre—‘ The Music Lesson’ end ‘ Innocence. 
own gaine. His new novel, ‘THE LADY PARAMOUN much better 
than that clever book, ‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX, 

The Book Lover says :—‘*‘ Those who read ‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF- 
BOX ' wi ve formed high expectations of the treat in store—and they will 


not be disappointed. 





| 

The New York Sun says:—‘* Mr. Henry Harland has beaten himself at his | 
L ‘THE LAI : | 

} 








THE CARDINALS SNUFF-BOX. | 


By HENRY HARLAND. 85th Thousand. 6s. 
THE LADY PARAROUNT. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 55th Thousand. 6s 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Ed‘nburgh and London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE: 
AUGUST, 1902. Price 6d. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. 
Miserly Marquis. 


TO ST. SEBASTIAN AFTER THE SIEGE OF 1813. By 
CuHarues L. EASTLAKE. 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. By M. E. Francis. 

FISH, TIN, AND COPPER. By the Rev. Joun Isaset. 

A SUSSEX MARSH. By H. A. Brypen. 

PRINCE KARL: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By H. C¢. 
Baiey, Author of ** My Lady of Orange.” Chaps. 3-8. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 





Chap. 11—The Adventure of the 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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sHITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. MACMILLAN 


“4 delightful work.”—Vsiu MALL GAZETTE. 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations, and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE ROLL-CALL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), 
Author of ** Aunals of Westminster Abbey,” Xc. 
zun.— There is little but praise to be given to this most readable 


* _—o" of the illustrations are excellent and novel.” 
Pilot pa This ‘ROLL-CALL’ is packed close from cover to cover with illus- 


f the way in which the Abbey ani its monuments epitomize our 


tratresal history. The epitome is no forums one, but full of life and colour, 
ae five-aud-twenty pictures, chiefly of tombs and efligies, are good, and the 


book is made more useful by a full index.” 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of ‘*Collections and Recollections.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, -Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Truth.—* ‘An Onlooker'’s Note-Book' recalls by its wisdom of the world and | 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philosophical 


satire of the world, aud by the idiomatic ease and vigour of its style, Thackeray's 
‘Round-about Papers. i 


TWO POPULAR BOOKS. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION, —Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
By Mrs, C. W. Eakce. With an Appendix by Lady Constance Lytton, 

Dean Hour, in an article upon the work in the Ninetventh Century, says :— 
«There is not time for further enjoyment of this sweet spice ‘ Pot-Pourri ” 
no space for further extracts from this clever and comprehensive book; only 
{or two more earnest words to the reader—buy it.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. —Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY | 


GARDEN. 

Punch.—“‘ This second volume has all the charm of tho first. It is just the 
friendly chat of a lady who has not only read books, but knows all about her 
kitchen, and, if possible, more about tle garden she loves. On euch sound, 
useful information is pleasuntly conveyed.” 


A SELECTION FROM 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 6s. Novels 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN BY MRS. HUMPHRY WAR 
COUNT HANNIBAL. Fovrth ELEANOR. 


Vifth Impression. 


Impression. b se leat by ALBERT 
a Witt | OTERNER, 
THE CASTLE INN ation °|HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


Sixth Edition, 


BY | 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN Fourth Edition 


THE VELVET GLOVE. Third BY MRS.HODGSON BURNETT 


Impression. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. With) THE MAKING OF A MAR- 


Illustrations. Fifth Impression. | CHIONESS. Second Impression. 
RODEN’S CORNER. nied BY F. ANSTEY 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth | THE BRASS BOTTLE, Third 


Edition. Impression. 


THE GREY LADY. BY S. R. CROCKETT 


New) 


Edition. With 12 Full-page Illus- | 

oe THE SILVER SKULL. With 
THE SOWERS, Twenty-second 12 Full-page Illustrations. Second 

Edition. } Edition. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE = LITTREANNA MARK. | With 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE unas 
KOROSKO. With 40 Full-paze THE BLACK 
Illustrations. With 8 Full-page 
UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Third Impression. 
THE RED AXE. 


Full-page Illustrations. 
[Second Edition. | page Lllustrations. 
sion. 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other 


DOUGLAS. 


Lilustrations. 
With 8 Full- 
Third Impres- 


Frontispiece. | CITY. 


Tales of Warand Sport. With a CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE 


Third Impression, 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE & HOLIDAY READING. 


*.° Messrs. SMITH, ELDER and CO., will be happy to send, post-free on 
application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number 
Miscellaneous Works. 
iprised in several Novel Series are the 


_ Among the Authors whose Works aie « 

Rider Haggard. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

S. R. Crockett. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 

Stanley J. Weyman. 

F, Anstey. 

James Payn. 

George Gissing. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Mrs Oliphant. age 

The Author of ‘‘ Molly , The Bronte Sisters. 
Bawn.” | &c., &c., &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


|The Author of ‘John 
Herring.” 

W. E. Norris. 

| Hamilton Aidé. 

Anthony Trollope. 

Mrs. Gaskell. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 

Holme Lee. 








|'THE CONQUEROR: 


& 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lorp 
Avesury, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., &e. With numerons Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—\/W SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Hercerr 


W. Pavt. [ Ready on Tuesday. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Lesur 


Sterpuen, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


BIRRELL. 








By AUGUSTINE 





Essays by Eight Members of the University of Oxford, 


Edited by Hexrry 
Srurt, 


8vo, 10s, net. 


Contents: Frror. By G. F. Stout, M.A.—Axioms as Postnlates. By F.C. 8. 
Schiller, M.A.—The Problem of Freedom in its Relation to Psychology. By W.R. 
Joyce Gibson, M.A.—The Limits of Evolution. By G. E. Underhill. M.A.— 
Origin and Validity in Ethics 3y R. R. Marett, M.A.—Art and Personality. 
By Heury Sturt, M.A.—The Future of Ethics: Effort or Abstention? By 
F. W. Russell, D.D.—Personality, Human and Divine. By Hastings Rashdall, 
D.Litt. 





BY THE LATE PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


THE LAW OF GROWTH, and 


other Sermons. By the Right Rev. Puiztres Brooks, D.D., late 
Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. Crown Svo, 63, 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


cilt tops, 6s. each, 


THE VIRGINIAN. \ | 


Horseman of the Plains. 
By Owen WISTER, 


DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL, 


By CHARLES Masor. 








Crown 8 


being the True and 


Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. By Gertrope ATHERTON. 


AUGUST NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contexts ron AUGUST. 
Tue CarpINAL’s Paws. Chaps. 12-14. | Toe Mapyess or tHe Mountarys. 





Mystic MARRIAGES, By Marcus; THe Deep-Sea Frsuermay. 
Reed. THE Poetry or Cocrts ann Coroya- 
THe AMENITIES OF Pustic Lirt. j Tions. By R. E. Vernede. 
THe Frame-Frowrr. By W. H.| What was tHe Renarssaxce? By 
Ogilvie. | William Potts. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
LEAVE-TAKING. By WILLIAM WATSON. 
THE LAST DAYS OF ST. PIERRE: 
1. A Graphic Record of the Mart 
Writt othe Absent I 0 
Very Rev. G. Pare, V 
2. Life in the Doomed City. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 


1¢ Disaster: being a Letter 
op in form of a Journal. By the 
-General of M:z 
















the Younger Pl 












THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS ; 
Source of Knowledge of the Event ransiation by J. G. Croswetu. 
P. T. BARNUM, SHOWMAN AND HUMORIST. By Jort Bexrtoy 
Illustrated. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price Is. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The AUGUST NUMBER Contains :— 
' TOM JARNAGAN, JUNIOR. (Long Story Comple 2 this Number.) By 
F E 


| THE RUNAWAYS. Story. By 
| IN THE WOODS—AUGUST. IMlustrated from Phot: 


PRANC(S LYN 


By E. Borp Smirz. 


ztaphs. By Rosauryp 
i RIcHARDS, 
| NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
And numerous other S 2s for the Young. 
JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW _ BOOKs 


SSS SSSSHSOSOS SHS SOSSSSSOSOSOSOSSOOOOOOSD 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they will publish on August 28th the eagerly awaited New Romance ly 


MARIE CORELLI 
entitled 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy, 
crown 8v0, 6s. The demand for this Novel is so enormous that the Publishers will be obliged to print a First Edition, » 
120,000 Copies, thus surpassing the record of “ The Master Christian,” of which 100,000 Copies were printed as a Firs: ' 
Lidition. Orders for this remarkable book should be placed at once, in order that disappointment may be avoided, 


H. G. 


WELLS 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they will publish this month a New Romance by Mp 
H, G. WELLS, Author of “ Aniicipations,” * Lhe Wheels of Chance,” de., entitled THE SEA LADY, crown 8vo, 63, 


Orders can now be received at all Booksellers’. 


HELEN MATHERS ( 

A New Novel by the Author of “ Coming thro’ the Rye” is nearly ready—HONEY, by HELEN MATHERS 

srown Svo, 6s. This very entertaining book will be published about the middle of August. 
- ARTHUR MORRISON 

A New Novel by the Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets” will be published by Messrs. METHUEN in September, 

entitled THE HOLE IN THE WALL, crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

A New and Long Romance, crown 8vo, 6s., by the Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “ Sons of the Morning,” é:, 

will be published during August or September by Messrs. METHUEN. Tie title of this book is THE RIVER. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable Novels, both copyright and non-copyright, at 6d., and they 
will be glad if the public will ask for their 6d. books at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. A Prospectus will be sent to any 


address. 





Messrs. METHUEN eq to call attention to the publication of a New Volume of Fiction by the late Sir WALTER 


BESANT, A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST, crown 


Suvo, 6s.: 


to Miss DOROTHEA GERARD'S New Novel, HOLY 


MATRIMONY, crown Sve, 6s.; and to the issue of a inost lively and true story of nautical life, entitled JIM TWELVES, 


by W. F. SHANNON, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The sane Publishers have just issued a Little Guide to NORFOLK, with charming Illustrations by B. ¢. 
BOULTER, pott 8vo, 3s., and they will publish in a few days a Little Guide to BRITTANY, by Mr. BARING-GOULD, 


Illustrated by Miss WYLIE, pott 8vo, 3s. 


Messrs. METHUEN have published this week a New Novel by Mr. BARING-GOULD, entitled MISS QUILLET, 


sllustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON, crown 8vo, 6s. ; 


JAIR THE APOSTATE, dy 4. G. HALES, Lilustrated 


by A. He BUCKLAND, crown 8vo, 6s.; a New Novel by ADELINE SERGEANT, entitled BARBARA’S MONEY, 
crown 8vo, 6s.; aud A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS, dy Irs. BURTON HARRISON, Tilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
They have also published ON COMMANDO, ty D. S. VAN WARMELO, a Boer Prisoner at Ahmednagar, crown 


820. os. Gd. 





METHUEN'S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
HOLY MATRIMONY DOROTHEA GERARD 


PAPA Mrs. C. fl. WILLIAMSON 
AFIVE YEARS’ TRYST Sir WALTER BESANT 
MRS. CLYDE JULIEN GORDON 


JAIR THE APOSTATE A. G. HALES 
THE BRANDED 
PRINCE WEATHERBY CHESNEY 

BARBARA’S MONEY 4DELINE SERGEANT 
MISS QUILLET S. BARING-GOULD 
A PRINGESS OF 

THE HILLS Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
WASTED FIRES HUME NISBET 
A ROMAN MYSTERY &/CHARD BAGOT 
THE SEA LADY H. G. WELLS 
THE PUPPET CROWN HAROLD MACGRATH 
HONEY HELEN MATHERS 
THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE &/CHARD MARSH 


CHILDREN OF 
THE BUSH H. LAWSON 


Ready 
] teady 
Ready 
Ready 


Ready 


Ready 
Ready 
Ready 


July 31 
July 31 
July 31 
July ol 
Au. 7 
Aug. 14 


Aug. 14 


Aug. 2) 








THE RIVER EDEN PHILLPOTTS Aug. 21 
TEMPORAL POWER MARIE CORELLI Aug. 28 
OLIVIA’S SUMMER Mrs. M. E. MANN Sept. 4 
A VOLUME OF 

STORIES “ Q Sept. 4 
THE HOLE IN 


THE WALL ARTHUR MORRISON Sept. 4 
THE FOUNDING 


OF FORTUNES JANE BARLOW Sept. 4 
THE CREDIT OF 
THE COUNTY W/. E. NORRIS Sept. 11 


THE FATE OF VALSEC J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON Sept. 11 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


SIR JOHN SPARROW HAROLD BEGBIE Sept. 18 
FELIX ROBERT HICHENS Sept. 25 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
JIM TWELVES W. F. SHANNO® Ready 

A BAYARD FROM 
BENCAL F, ANSTEY Aug. 21 





56 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 








METHUEN and CO., 
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